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Too Many Babies? Japan Tries All-Out Birth Control 


(See Foreign Affairs) 









Available with Hydra-Matic Drive 


* it’s Here—a New 

Kind of Car offering 
New Beauty, Custom 
Luxury, Economy and 
Handling Ease! 


ABSOLUTELY / % as * Price Includes 
ae hy i I Weather Eye, Radio 
3 and other Custom Extras 
NOW—ALL THE THRILL OF THE OPEN CAR, at No Extra Cost! 
WITH THE COMFORT AND SAFETY OF A SEDAN 
a p. 
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Yih Proully Prien the Wow 


Member of the Aifyle Family 
- the Mnaying Yew Sambler Comertible Linitlau 


% Today you can see the new Nash Rambler Custom And it handles like a dream, parks in a pocket, rides 
Convertible Landau—most exciting car news in years! like a limousine! 


Look at its continental flair—its low, racing lines. 


: : ‘ . * The price? Here’s wonderful news! 
Look at its compact size—just wonderful for today’s 


traffic. That’s all new and all Nash. The Nash Rambler Landau comes tailored to your 

oe Look once, and it’s a weather-snug, steel-ribbed sedan. individual order, from a choice of custom materials— 
Touch a button—it’s a five-passenger convertible—with completely equipped with the famous Nash Weather Eye 
the safety of overhead protection, and the quiet of Conditioned Air System, built-in radio and other custom 
rattle-proof Airflyte Construction. extras as standard equipment. Yet costs less than any 


other five-passenger convertible on the market today. 


And What This Car Will Do! 


Just touch the throttle. This jewel is lightning fast with % Come see this new member of the Nash Airflyte 
new High-Compression power. Takes you farther and family. Ask your Nash dealer for the keys to the newest 
faster on less gasoline than any other 5-passenger car. thrill on wheels. 





THERE’S MUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL NASH DOES TODAY 


All 3 Nash Airflytes, 

including the Rambler, 
feature Airflyte Construc- 
tion—entire frame and body 
are a single, welded unit, 
rattle-proof, double-rigid. 
Stays new years longer. 
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White sidewall tires optional extra 





THE AMBASSADOR \ 





The Ambassador x The Statesman xx The Rambler 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

















American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 


In Detroit, as in other cities, American Blower Air Han- 
dling Products serve commerce, industry and public utilities. 
For air handling data in Detroit, call American Blower— 
TRinity 2-4300. In other cities, consult your phone book, 





Look before you buy. There’s a big difference in quality, de- 
sign, quietness, operating costs and efficiency between Ameri- 
can Blower and other air handling equipment. Comparison 
tests prove the superiority of American Blower products. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 


Tue buyer of an American Blower Kitchen Fan... 


The public utility which orders American Blower 
Mechanical Draft Fans, Gyrol Fluid Drives or Fly Ash 
Precipitators ... 


The cement plant which installs American Blower 
Air Handling Equipment . . . 


All these buyers get one thing in common. 


They get equipment which is built by a manufacturer 
with a background of 69 years’ experiénce—equipment 
which is tested in accordance with the Standard Test 
Code and carries Certified Ratings—equipment which 
is the result of the broadest and most thorough 
methods of engineering and research known. 


These plus values are further assurance to you of 


lower operating costs and long, dependable service. 


For data, ask your Heating, Ventilating or Air Con- 
ditioning Contractor or our nearest Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Amsnican Raptor & Standard Sanitary coronation 
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YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


g AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER » CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 





Only STEEL 


can do so many 


HOW TO SEAT 82,470 PEOPLE. These spectators at the 1950 Sugar Bowl Game at Tulane University 
watched the contest from stands fabricated and erected by United States Steel. If you want to entertain 
a hundred thousand guests or so this Fall, let us know now—and U. S. Steel can build you a stadium in 


plenty of time for the big game. 


HELP A HOBBYIST. Ever happen to take a look at your home 
workshop where you spend so many happy hours, and 
imagine what it would like without steel? Without all 
those hand tools, those machine tools, those nails, screws, 
rivets, vises, even the electric wires that bring you your 
light? Without steel, it wouldn’t be much of a workshop 
for an enthusiastic hobbyist, would it? 


DISPOSABLE “TIN” CASSEROLES. Now, at some restaurants, you 
can buy individual chicken pies (lamb pies and beefsteak 
pies, too) in their own little “tin” casseroles for easy heat- 
ing and eating at home. Once the meal is over . . . throw 
away the pie pans.if you want to! This is still another way 
that “‘tin” pans, which are really made of steel, are making 
things easier and safer for millions of us every day. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY « OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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BILLIONS OF BUBBLES are trapped in this 


steel-reinforced concrete bridge on the ° 


new Penn-Lincoln Parkway. For it’s 
made ,of Atlas Duraplastic, the cement 
that creates microscopic air cells in con- 
crete to make it more weather resistant, 
more durable. Ten years of successful use 
distinguish this revolutionary cement, 
developed by Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, a subsidiary of United States 
Stéel, to help build a better America. 


ms STEEL > 


G) STATES Ey and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL | 
Helping o Dull Bett x America 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY ® UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


MAKE TELEVISION CHEAPER. Spun out of stainless steel, the cone of the newest 
type of glass-and-metal television tube costs much less than before, has helped 
bring down the price of television sets. This new, lower-cost grade of stainless 
steel, called ““U-S’S 17-TV”’ is just one of the many kinds of U’S’S Stainless 
Steel produced by the plants of United States Steel to do scores of important 
jobs in scores of industries. 


Listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 











(8,448 of them)... 


HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME! 


with the Protit Combination” 


8,448 puddings! When HOUSE- 
HOLD asked for reader recipes, that’s 
how many came in—along with thou- 
sands more for cakes, candy, and cas- 
serole dishes. 

Just typical of the way a/] HOUSE- 
HOLD departments hit home—food, 
building, home equipment, decorat- 
ing—last year’s letters from home 
totalled 567,000! 

Does this kind of response hit home 
with advertisers? Must be—HOUSE- 
HOLD has 91 new ones! And with 
home magazines in general showing 
adropinadvertising revenue, HOUSE- 





HOLD’S first quarter shows an 11.2% 
gain over 1949! 

Yes, the “profit combination” is 
paying off. The combination of home 
families, home editorial . . . concen- 
trated inthe free-spending hometowns 
under 25,000. 

And HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 
for the lowest cost per page per 1,000 
—four colors, $3.20; black and white, 
$2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


the HOUSEHOLD reeled” combcicaltone 


HOME FAMILIES plu HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 





LETTERS 





QandA 


Over a period of the last few years I have 
been left dangling in the matter of news 
on several points . . . 

a—What ever happened to the great 
Giovanni Martinelli? 

b—What ever happened to the German 
luxury liner Bremen? 

c—What ever happened to the German 
luxury liner Europa? 

d—When is “Lucky Strike Green” coming 
back from the war? 


THEODORE BALTES 
Monrovia, Calif. 


a—The great Italian tenor, now 65, is living 
in New York City and doing some individual 
coaching. He has sung twice since last fall— 
once in “Samson” with the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Co. and once in a benefit con- 
cert for Italy. 

b—The Bremen was completely destroyed 
by fire, on the eve of the aborted Nazi in- 
vasion of England. According to the captain 
of the vessel, a 15-year-old seaman confessed 
to setting fire to “one of many mattresses.” 

c—The Europa, claimed by France as part 
of her reparations and renamed the Liberté, 
is being reconditioned and will make her 
maiden voyage as a completely modern- 
ized ship by late summer or early fall. 

d—Lucky Strike Green is not coming back 
from the war. The original green wrapper 
was abandoned ten years ago because the ink 
used contained war-restricted metals. Ac- 
cording to the American Tobacco Co.’s sales 
department, “a whole generation of smokers 
has grown up accustomed to the present red 
and white wrapper,” and the company has 
no intention of launching an expensive re- 
education campaign. 


L. Carroll, Photographer 


The photographs made by Lewis Carroll 
some 80 years ago and published in 
NEwswEEK March 20 were wonderful. My 
only comment is that present-day photog- 
raphers, loaded down by tricky equipment, 
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Bevolurion [1 power 


Since the earliest days of the “horseless 
carriage,” men have been seeking a better, 
more efficient engine to drive their ma- 
chines — on land, sea and in the air. 
In the propulsion laboratories at 
Boeing, the solution may have been 
found in an engine developed in collab- 
oration with the Navy Bureau of Ships. 
It's a compact, 160-horsepower gas tur- 
bine* which may eventually replace the 
piston engine for many everyday uses. 
Boeing built its turbine originally in 
order to study thoroughly the character- 
istics of jet power as an aid to the design 


of better jet aircraft. Then engineers 
found that, even in its present stage of 
development, it is far ahead of the con- 
ventional piston engine in simplicity of 
design, light weight, small size, and elimi- 
nation of gearing and transmission prob- 
lems. It weighs less than one-thirteenth 
as much as a Diesel engine of the same 
horsepower—has only one-sixth the parts. 


The Boeing gas turbine has already 
successfully completed primary road tests 
in a heavy-duty truck. Various other 
service tests are scheduled. Not yet avail- 
able for general sale, the engine is be- 











With no mechanical link between power produc- 
ing and output sections, Boeing’s gas turbine 
provides infinitely variable transmission, 


lieved by engineers to have excellent 
future possibilities for industrial power 
and heating, for driving small airplanes, 
boats, trucks—even your future automo- 
bile! And it operates on the cheapest 
kind of fuels. 


In developing the gas turbine, Boeing 
has applied the same superb teamwork of 
engineers, designers and production per- 
sonnel that has made “Built by Boeing” 
a symbol of excellence the world over. 
*The gas turbine is like a jet airplane engine 


except that it turns a driveshaft instead of pro- 
pelling with its own thrust. 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojet bombers, SFO LLIN ae 


8-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 
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Create a Career...in Chemistry! 


Few industries hold more promise for 
today’s youngsters than chemicals. Each 
day, new laboratory discoveries open up 
huge new fields for development. Plastics, 
antibiotics, chemurgy, chemical engineering 
. . . each is a vast industry in itself. 


The youth who would make the chemistry 
field his life work must train for it. Even in 
high school, a sound foundation of basic 
courses is as necessary as college training. 
But great indeed are the rewards to the able 
and trained mind. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson has served the 
chemical industry for 22 years. To young 
people choosing chemicals as a life work we 
say, “When you finish training and go into 
the field, remember that BS&B will be ready 
to serve you with the finest in chemical 
processing equipment, as it has for genera- 
tions served those before you.” 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Safety Heads « Vent Valves « Flame Arrestors « Wood Tanks 
Controls « Safwalk Walkways * Contract Fabrication « Regulators 

















LETTERS 





Do I have to play with her? 


could learn a lot by studying these early 
collodion wet plates. 


LAWRENCE GILLESPIE 
Dallas, Texas 


® The Lewis Carroll pictures were probably 
good in their day but . . . they brought 
thoughts to my mind which I don’t believe 
were originally intended. 


Dona.p J. GRAHAM Jr. 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


See above Carroll photographs with 
captions by Reader Grahama la “The Babu,” 
current best seller. 


Brickbats and Bouquets 


We appreciate Leonard Slater’s field re- 
port on the Okies that are not Okies any 
more ( Newsweek, April 24), along with the 
many other factual reports that make 
NEWSWEEK our principal source of up-to- 
the-minute information. But we must take 
issue for moving our Rio Grande over the 
Continental Divide just for a few “wetbacks” 
to cross near Calexico. We realize that the 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The man with tomorrow in his pocket 


He may, at first, seem like just an- 
other caller who has dropped in to 
see you at your business or your 
home. But you'll soon discover that 
there’s quite a difference. The differ- 
ence is that the Prudential man has 
tomorrow in his pocket, so to speak. 
A better tomorrow for you. 
A tomorrow that holds: a guar- 
anteed income for your family 
that will begin immediately if 
yours is cut out from under them 
by untimely death, or a guaran- 
teed retirement income for you 


that will begin anytime you say. 


And here’s another difference you'll 
find in your Prudential caller: He 
believes that you know more than 
anybody else about what you want 
for yourself and your family in the 
years ahead. So he does two things: 
First, with the Prudential’s famous 
Dollar Guide he makes it easier for 
you to map out the kind of future 
you want. And second, he makes it 
possible for you to guarantee it with 
the help of the Prudential. The Pru- 
dential representative is an expert 
in helping people to that enduring 
family happiness which is built on 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


the Gibraltar of financial security. 
* 

Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every 

morning, Mondays through Fridays, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 

HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 














This Silver Anniversary Medallion 
is a symbol to help advertisers re- 
member that Outdoor outSELLs 
because it reaches more people, more 
often, more economically. 


é waited 20 years to run this ad 


When we were youngsters, back in 1925, the year 1950 seemed forever away. 


But, like all good things, it finally came. And taking a moment to look 
back, we feel we’ve done pretty well. 


Today we represent our advertisers with top coverage in 1400 cities and 
towns. These towns include 55 of the nation’s best markets. 

Now, on our 25th Anniversary, this sterling coin symbolizes a quarter- 
century of business progress. During these years we have enjoyed steadily 
growing acceptance among advertising men everywhere. 


That acceptance makes GOA one of the most potent selling forces in the 
nation today! 





General Outdoor Advertising ey 


515 S. Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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“South Pacific” was born on a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 








OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, producer, and 
librettist of “South Pacific,” “Show Boat,” 
“Oklahoma,” ‘Carousel,”’ and other hits, 
says: ‘The Dictaphone Time-Master is by all 
odds the most convenient way of getting my 
thinking on paper, quickly and accurately. 
Dictating ‘South Pacific’ was just one job 
that went more easily and efficiently with it. 
| wouldn’t be without my Time-Master!” 


JOSHUA LOGAN, author, producer, and 
director of countless Broadway hit shows, 
says: “It’s amazing how many big names in 
show business handle all their dictation with 
the Time-Master! My new play, ‘The Wisteria 
Trees,’ was dictated entirely on my Time- 
Master, much of it in a station wagon while 
traveling in Europe. I always use my Time- 
Master for dictation!” 


LELAND HAYWARD, producer of such 
Broadway successes as “South Pacific,” 
“The Wisteria Trees,” and ‘‘Mister Roberts,”’ 
says: “For convenience, the Dictaphone 
Time-Master deserves top billing every time! 
In one hour, I can handle as much work as I 
could in a full day’s dictation to a secretary! 
The Time-Master plays a big part in all my 
business affairs!” 


















These famous people of show business are not ex- 
ceptions! Every day, business men, authors, professional 
people—busy people everywhere—are discovering why 
the TIME-MASTER is literally the most successful dictating 
machine in history! 


This streamlined beauty is a marvel of electronic effi- 


ciency, designed to get things done! The TIME-MASTER 
is a whole new concept of dictation, made possible by the 
creation of a revolutionary new recording medium, the 
Memobelt record! 

Exclusive with Dictaphone, the Memobelt is a super- 
sensitive, pliable plastic belt, so small that 5 at once fit 





DICTAPHONE  ° 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


CORPORATION 





Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone® Machines, 


into an ordinary standard-size envelope. It’s so inexpen- 
sive to use that after transcribing, you simply mail it, 
file it, or throw it away! There’s no costly, troublesome 





resurfacing operation—it’s a one-time medium! 





Because of the Memobelt’s smallness, the TIME-MASTER 
is compact, streamlined, portable—the first complete 
office dictating machine you can take anywhere! 


Memobelt clarity and the TIME-MASTER’s tiny Magic 
Ear are a joy to secretaries, make transcription a cinch! 


Call your local Dictaphone man for a free TIME-MASTER 


demonstration and a free 10-day trial in your own office! 


Send for your free copy of “Does Your Dictating Date You?” 


DictapHone Corporation, Dept. D40 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Your Name 


I would like to have a free copy of “Does Your Dictating Date You?” 





Company 





Street Address 





City % Zone 
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Make sure its source is Dependable 


...C-H Pyroflex Electric Heating Units 


Any stove, cooker, melting pot, steri- 
lizer or similar device is simply a means 
of producing, applying and controlling 
heat whose value and use depend almost 
entirely on the heating functions. The 
satisfaction such a device gives there- 
fore must be in proportion to the qual- 
ity and dependability of the heating 
unit that is used. This problem in selec- 
tion is solved by some manufacturers 
by trial and error. Other manufacturers 
solve it immediately by standardizing 
on Cutler-Hammer Pyroflex Electric 
Heating Units and accepting no other. 

There is more than a world-wide 
reputation for dependability behind 
Cutler-Hammer Pyrofiex units. There 


THE BETTER ELECTRIC 


10 


R-HAMMI 





is an industrial and domestic heating 
unit experience that dates back to 1920 
and spreads across the board in cover- 
age. There is a familiarity with every 
type of problem that has resulted in a 
constant and never-ending betterment 
of these heating units. The line is just 
as broad in its coverage too. There is a 
Pyrofiex unit for every need . . . for elec- 
tric ranges, for domestic water heaters, 
for stills, sterilizers, melting pots, 
machine members, for every need from 
A to Z. Submit your requirements to a 
Cutler-Hammer electrical heating spe- 
cialist. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. 


HEATING UNITS 





LETTERS 





(Continued from page 6) 

Rio Grande is quite a meandering stream and 
that California could use her water . . . but 
so can we and our geography .. . 


R. C. Stewart, D. C., M. D. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


>... Has California, inspired by Texan tall 
tales finally committed anschluss with that 
great empire? .. . 


D. R. PARKER 
University, Miss. 


>... How do those “wetbacks” who slip across 
the border near Calexico, Calif., manage to 
swim the Rio Grande? If rivers are like most 
everything else, the Rio Grande should be 20 
miles wide down there. Does the Rio Grande 
flow east or west out in “God’s country”? 


Len R. WiLson 
Marion, Ohio 


Apologies to our readers and to Mr. Slater, 
who knew nothing about a _ well-traveled 
copyreader who put the Rio Grande out 
of place. 


>... I think this is a well-written, factually 
true article. Slater is to be congratulated on 
his grasp of conditions as they exist, and the 
able manner in which he presents California 
with reference to his subject . . . 


ELMER E. RosBINson 
Mayor 
San Francisco, Calif. 


>... Although I have not had an opportunity 
to go out and investigate these conditions 
personally, the report is similar to those we 
have received here.. Many “Okies” who came 
here during the war have settled in our val- 
leys and various towns and cities and have 
become good citizens—some have not be- 
come such good citizens. It seems to be the 
same old story—many are judged by the 
shortcomings of a few, and it is the same 
whether they come from Oklahoma or any of 
the other states... 


Bert E. GEISREITER 
Mayor ' 
Sacramento, Calif. 
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Youre riding high’ in comforé when 
* you dive the new /250 MERCURY / 
/ts new easy handing és better 
than ever”_ smooth 2s a cloud / 





Does this new 1250 WERUURY ave you 
« etter than ever’economy? /é sure 

does! New MERRY £con-O-Miser” 

carburetion ks one good reason! 


* OFFICIAL! Mercury wins grand prize in Grand Canyon Economy Run! 


RCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 






And its down- t- earth (h valde_sold value! For 
. (ts better than ever’in everything that counts / 
Your sarest, soundest automobile investment! 


ZN gis 
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TERLURY 


ORE people are changing to Mercury than ever before 
—and no wonder! Mercury—an outstanding car last 
year—is better than ever in every way today! 

Better in styling—with new advanced design! Better in 
comfort—with ‘‘Lounge-Rest’’ foam-rubber cushioned seat- 
ing! Better in economy—with ‘*‘Econ-O-Miser’’ carburetion! 
Better in performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression’’! 
Better to drive—easier to park! 

Yes, the new 1950 Mercury is a mighty good buy for the 
money! Prove it to yourself! See your Mercury dealer — 
and drive America’s No. 1 Economy Car today! * 












“Where did yesterday’s wrinkles go?” 


HAVE You HEARD about the new cotton dresses that resist wrinkles, 

stay fresh and crisp longer? Even in hot, humid weather, wrinkles disappear 

overnight, like magic! 
The textile industry is giving many of its cotton fabrics this new quality 

with Surerset* Finish, a durable wrinkle-resistant finish recently 

developed by American Cyanamid’s Textile Resin Department. SuPERSET f d - 

Treated fabrics are soil resistant, too, They stay clean longer, are easier AMERICAN ganas COM PAN) 

to wash and iron, need no starching —save time and work. This finish lasts 

as long as the garments themselves. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.* 
SuPERSET Treated cottons are available now in women’s and children’s 

dresses and sportswear, boys’ wear, men’s sports shirts and other garments. 

Here is another way in which Cyanamid chemistry is working to aid the great 

textile industry in increasing the value and serviceability of its products. 

*Reég. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Materials for the Textile Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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lor Your Information 


NORRIS’S NUTRO: Over a period of four years, and in 
every capital city of South America, Senior Editor Frank 
Norris worked on his first novel in between off-hour Canasta 
sessions. Entitled “Nutro 29,” it is due for publication on May 
4 and will be Norris’s second great contribution to current 
American culture. (He’s pretty sure 
he brought Canasta back with him 
to the States.) Normally, Norris, as 
senior editor in charge of features, 
reads copy on all Newsweek book 
reviews. But Executive Editor Chet 
Shaw, diagnosing a slight case of 
buck fever in his associate, decided 
to handle the copy himself. Book 
Editor Robert E. Cantwell’s review 
of “Nutro 29” appears on page 90 
and contains phrases such as “fresh and imaginative” and 
“always amusing.” 

The Norris novel is not eligible for the Newsweek 
Bookshelf as that project is restricted to nonfiction. In that 
connection we note the latest Bookshelf book, “Seeds of 
Treason,” has hit the best-seller lists with sales increasing 
daily. We wish the same for “Nutro 29.” 





CARE CAMPAIGN: The Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Europe, Inc., otherwise known as CARE, is 
right in the middle of an intensive week of campaigning. 
Americans are being urged to send still-needed assistance 
to people in Europe and Asia either in the form of food 
and textile packages or by contributing funds to CARE’s 
book program for replenishing war-wrecked libraries. 
Through letters from readers of Newsweek-European and 
NewswEEk-Pacific, we have come to understand and 
greatly appreciate the important work CARE is doing. 


CARROLL COUNSEL: When race-track betting’s “Mr. 
Big” testified before the Senate subcommittee investigating 
the bookmaking -business last week in Washington, he 
brought along a lawyer familiar to NEWSWEEK reacucers. The 
witness was James J. Carroll, betting commissioner of 
St. Louis, and his personal counsel was Morris Shenker, 
subject of a NEWSWEEK story in the April 24 issue. This 
week, Carroll’s testimony along with that of a number of 
other gambling goliaths is reported on page 27. 


DON’T MISS: The story of America’s hardest-working 
scientist, dean of his profession, and builder of one of the 
world’s greatest scientific schools (page 54) ... What 
happens when “a gentleman of means” advertises for a 
“petite lady” of refinement (page 27) ... A visit to the 
biggest book collection in history. A guided tour through 
the Library of Congress starts on page 82. 


THE COVER: Until a century ago 
Japan maintained its population 
at about 25,000,000, partly through 
infanticide. Now, with some 
80,000,000 population, Japanese are 
increasing by about 1,000,000 a 
year—with no prospect of supporting 
such numbers on four war-ravaged 
islands. This Tokyo mother and child 
symbolize the problem of reducing 
the birth rate of people who love children. For a report 
on birth-control progress and an appraisal of its eventual 
results see page 42 (photos by Ed Wergeles). 
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We’re always running into 


new uses for Stainless Steel 


LLEGHENY Metal is one material that gets 
around—plenty! In fact, stainless steel has 
something important to do with practically all 
the food and dairy products you eat—the clothes 
you wear—the drugs and chemicals you use— 
the gasoline and oil you buy—the paper you read 
—the cars, buses, planes and trains you ride in 
«++ yes, even the electric power that leaps to serve 
you at the flip of a switch. 

And that’s only mentioning a few of stainless 
steel’s major fields of use. The gist of the matter 
is that no other metal combines the qualities of 
great strength, shining beauty and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear to the same degree that 
stainless steel does. 


Somewhere, you can use Allegheny Metal to 
advantage. In many cases it costs little or no 
more than lesser metals at the start, and in prace 
tically all cases it’s far cheaper in the long run. 


@ Let us help you find the way and make it pay, 


* * * * * 


Complete technical and fabricating data—ene- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 


all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ince. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 











Nine-Day Word Marathon 

There'll be a lot of speeches made in 
the next few days. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee will train a drumfire of 
political- oratory on President Truman 
during his coming “nonpolitical” Western 
trip. Most of its top-drawer Congressional 
speakers and some of its governors have 
signed up for a word marathon with 
which the GOP will challenge Truman 
for the headlines during the nine-day 
swing. The GOP has obtained equal time 
from the radio networks to answer his 
major speech at Chicago and will de- 
mand the same for his other seven pre- 
pared addresses. 


Prodigal Progressive 

Despite protests from the Idaho Dem- 
ocratic organization, the Truman Ad- 
ministration has quietly turned over its 
patronage in the state to Sen. Glen 
Taylor, running mate of Henry Wallace 
on the Progressive Party ticket two years 
ago. The motive appears to be a desire 
to block any chance of former Sen. D. 
Worth Clark’s returning to the Senate. 
Clark, who hopes to get the Democratic 
nomination away from Taylor, clashed 
with F. D. R. and joined the right-wing 
Democratic bloc in the Senate. 


Gloomy Trygve Lie 

UN Secretary General Trygve Lie set 
out for Europe very dejected. Up to the 
last moment Lie had hoped to get word 
Stalin would receive him, that he could 
therefore go to Moscow. No word came. 
In any case, Lie would be taking no 
message to Stalin from Truman or 
Acheson. He was able only with great 
difficulty to get a twenty-minute appoint- 
ment with the President, who said he 
had no opinion when Lie asked if he 
should go to Moscow—in other words, 
he’d rather he didn’t. Nor did Truman or 
Acheson give Lie’s idea of a special 
session of the Security Council in Geneva 
any encouragement. 


Who'll Head the UN? 

It’s the general belief of UN delegates 
that Trygve Lie, despite his announce- 
ment he wouldn’t stand for reelection, 
wants badly to retain the job. So far no 
other candidate’s been seriously sug- 
gested. The Russians almost certainly 
would veto Lester Pearson of Canada, 
Herbert Evatt of Australia, or Paul-Henri 
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Spaak of Belgium. Carlos Romulo could 
probably get the job, but his eye is on 
the Presidency of the Philippines. Could 
Lie be reelected? Not if the Nationalist 
Chinese are still in the UN, in view of 
Lie’s campaign to bring the Commu- 
nists back. But lawyers agree that if no 
successor is hit upon, Lie will stay in of- 
fice—and that’s probably how it will go. 


Capital Straws 

One of Senator McCarthy’s charges 
bore fruit last week when a $10,000-a- 
year official resigned from a highly sensi- 
tive post in the supersensitive Central 
Intelligence Agency. The charge was 
based not on Communism but a criminal 
record as a homosexual . . . The House 
Judiciary Committee’s entire file on its 
1945 closed hearings in the Amerasia 
case, in which six were accused of steal- 
ing government documents and passing 
them to the Communists, is missing . . . 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing may quit shortly to devote him- 
self to seeking the Democratic nom- 
ination for governor of New York. 


Once a Commie... 

Here’s a point most newspapers, in 
their eagerness to appear objective, have 
failed to emphasize in reporting the tes- 
timony of Earl Browder and Dr. Bella 
Dodd on whether Owen Lattimore was a 
Communist: There’s every reason to be- 
lieve Browder and Dr. Dodd are still 
strongly pro-Communist in their ideology 
and would do nothing to hurt the move- 
ment or anyone they think might ever 
have helped it. Although both were ex- 
pelled from the party, they have tried to 
gain readmission. Dr. Dodd once re- 
turned a check she'd received from a 
newspaper to write a series on her ex- 
periences in the party. 


National Notes 

Veterans Administrator Carl Gray, a 
major general in the Army reserve, will 
go on active duty shortly for a temporary 
assignment in Europe. Washington talk 
has it that he may never return to his VA 
post . . . Look for the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation to announce with much fan- 
fare that its membership voted strongly 
for the Brannan farm-subsidy plan in a 
recent poll. Democrats give credit for a 
fine selling job to Murray Lincoln, head 
of the Farm Bureau insurance companies 
at Columbus . . . Advocates of Hawaiian 
statehood, already approved by the 
House, are taking heart again. Truman 
has promised them active support 


for Senate action before adjournment . . . 
The Internal Revenue Bureau _ this 
week is sending out the last of some 
$1,500,000,000 in tax refunds for 1949. 


New A-Bomb Role 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have revised 
their earlier plans for the atom bomb. 
At first the bomb was regarded strictly 
as a long-range strategic weapon—for 
smashing oil refineries, chemical plants, 
and ball-bearing factories. As it stands 
now, these targets will still have high 
priority but, if necessary, they can wait 
while the A-bombers go after more im- 
mediate threats—troop concentrations, 
railroad yards, submarine pens, or supply 
dumps. The A-bomb would be used 
promptly to halt or slow Russian advances 
into Western Europe. 


High-Level Feud 

One of the more significant of Wash- 
ington’s high-level feuds—and one that 
may soon get considerable publicity—is 
one that’s been sputtering between Carl 
Vinson, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, and Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson. Vinson charges Johnson 
with underestimating the need for more 
planes and for new types of ships; he has 
bitterly opposed the Defense Secretary’s 
economy measures. Vinson recently 
wrote Johnson a blistering letter protest- 
ing the closing of military hospitals, de- 
manding a “final answer” by this Friday 
“or else.” 
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Foreign Notes 

The feeling in the State Department is 
that U.S. Asiatic policy will be more 
“positive” now that Dean Rusk is Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. He’s 
regarded as a creative planner and is 
more popular with Congress than his 
predecessor, W. Walton Butterworth ... 
The Army has supplied the Japanese 
police force with 125,000 pistols of .38 
and .45 caliber. Certain generals would 
like to provide more but the State De- 
partment opposes this . . . The Russian 
composer Shostakovich is again under 
attack for “formalism.” That's the official 
criticism of his “Song of the Forests.” 


Dutch Suspicions 

Among the more interested, and in- 
creasingly suspicious, followers of Senator 
McCarthy’s charges of Communist influ- 
ence in ..e U.S. State Department are 
the Dutch. There always has been some 
resentment of the U. S. pressure that led 
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the Netherlands to grant independence 
to Indonesia. Now the Dutch are wonder- 
ing just how much of a role “McCarthy’s 
Reds” may have played in the policy that 
lost them a colony. In that delicate cir- 
cumstance, Washington is leaning over 
backward to avoid the impression that 
the U.S. seeks a favored position in 
Indonesia, keeping its missions small and 
encouraging the Indonesians to hire 
Dutch advisers. 


Cold War Air Tactics 

Defense officials now believe the So- 
viet pilots who shot down the Navy 
Privateer over the Baltic had been tipped 
to its course by spies who had infiltrated 
the U. S. air base at Wiesbaden ... The 
incident points up a new international 
poser—how far out do territorial waters 
extend in these days of radar and long- 
range weapons? Russia holds that the old 
3-mile limit is now meaningless ...On the 
ground that U. S. flights in the Baltic 
“constitute a menace to peace,” the So- 
viets are already reported to have asked 
the Finns for new defense talks. 


Duty and Advantage 

In addition to his patriotic duty, Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, UN representative for Na- 
tionalist China, has a special personal 
reason for fighting so hard to keep his 
country in the UN. When his former wife 
sued him for alimony last year, Tsiang 
pleaded diplomatic immunity. The judge 
allowed his plea on the theory that he 
holds the status of ambassador as long as 
his country is a UN member. 


Nearer Than You Think 

It’s been a carefully guarded secret, 
but the general public will before long be 
able to buy cortisone on prescription—far 
sooner than top medical authorities had 
dared hope. That’s the adrenal-gland 
hormone that has shown miraculous 
power to relieve such hitherto hopeless 
diseases as rheumatoid arthritis, rheu- 
matic fever, and bronchial asthma. Merck 
& Co. is now synthesizing cortisone at the 
unexpectedly high rate of 15,000 grams 
a month and packaging it in 1/3-gram 
vials. By midsummer it will have 100,000 
grams and will release it for general use 
for the first time. 


Fiseal Facts 

The Treasury Department is trying 
to devise a way to extend its savings 
bonds beyond their present ten-year ma- 
turity limit. It’s considering some coupon 
arrangement that will keep the bonds 
drawing interest for an extra ten years 
. . « The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
won't shut up sho» despite heavy attacks, 
but you can expect the Senate committee 
that probed its lending policies to recom- 
mend clipping its wings sharply . . . Con- 
gress will almost certainly drop its experi- 
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ment of packaging appropriations into one 
omnibus bill. This year’s trial hasn’t pro- 
duced the hoped-for economies and is 
running behind schedule. 


Scientific Approach 

The Agriculture Department is cur- 
rently distributing the results of a study 
its experts have made on the handling of 
eggs. Among their more startling con- 
clusions: Eggs stored in a cool place 
keep better; new eggs are fresher than 
old ones; eggs are more likely to be 
broken when moved; eggs gathered 
from roosterless flocks are better. 


Trade Trends Abroad 

ECA labor experts are making sure 
French and Italian unionists know all 
about East Germany’s new Russian-style 
labo: laws. These impose speedup, 
stretchout, and sweatshop practices in 
factories and mines . . . U.S. and British 
textile men will soon go to Tokyo to 
decide what to do about the fast-re- 
viving Japanese cotton industry. The 
Japanese are already exporting shirts to 
sell at half what it costs to make them in 
the United States . . . Japan has now 
become the world’s No. 4 nation in ship- 
building tonnage. It follows Britain, 
France, and the United States. 


Call fer Bank Audits 

Worried about recent bank embezzle- 
ments, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. is urging bank directors to insist on 
independent audits by outside account- 
ants. Although no U. S. bank has failed in 
six years, the FDIC has had to move in 
on embezzlers surprisingly often during 
that period. It found $200,000 missing 
from one Idaho bank whose total deposits 
came to only $600,000. The FDIC usually 
absorbs the net shortage in such cases 
and merges the plundered bank with a 
neighboring strong one. 


Air-Travel Sidelights 

Watch for a general move among the 
airlines to slash standard-rate passenger 
fares from the present 6-cent-a-mile level 
to 5 cents at the highest. However the 
Civil Aeronautics Board warns that the 
industry isn’t ready “costwise or subsidy- 
wise” for drastic cuts . . . Within a year 
you can expect the CAB gradually to 
start trimming the number of airlines 
operating on crowded runs like Wash- 
ington-Detrvit and New York-Boston . . 
The lines are pushing a plan to use Air 
Force jet bombers. such as the B-45, on 
long-haul cargo runs under commercial 
conditions. This would provide needed 
data on jet operational costs. 


Business Footnotes 

Chemical firms are concerned over 
Presidential Reorganization Plan No. 5— 
the one that would abolish the independ- 
ent Office of Patent Commissioner and 
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award its powers to the Commerce De- 
partment. They fear this might introduce 
a sort of spoils system into the granting 
of patents ... A growing strike threat in 
the Pacific Northwest lumber industry 
could send the price of soft-wood lumber 
soaring even above its present lofty level. 
Douglas fir is now bringing from $65 to 
$71 a thousand feet, compared with $44 
last August. 


Dismal Wheat Outlook 

Although farmers are slow to write off 
a winter-wheat crop on the basis of early 
spring drought, the outlook now is for 
the shortest crop in fifteen years. You 
can expect the next Agriculture Depart- 
ment crop report, due May 10, to predict 
a 188,000,000-bushel decline from last 
year’s total of 902,000,000 bushels. How- 
ever, there’s no prospect of an over-all 
shortage—the wheat belt for years has 
been producing more than the country 
can consume. 


Spotlight on Time Sales 

The Federal Trade Commission will 
soon approve a code requiring auto 
dealers to account for every cent in the 
difference between the cash price and 
the installment price of a car. The cost 
item that the government is most inter- 
ested in spotlighting is any kickback from 
the finance company to the dealer. The 
FTC charge is that such kickbacks are 
concealed more than half the time, open- 
ing the way for serious abuse. 
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Radio and TV Lines 

There’s labor trouble ahead for tele- 
vision. The American Federation of Radio 
Artists and the Screen Actors Guild are 
scrapping for jurisdiction over TV per- 
formers. When the video show is on film 
the issue gets complicated ... A Holly- 
wood producer is making 52 half-hour 
films for a TV series called “Ding Howe 
and the Flying Tigers.” It co-stars 
Richard Denning and Evelyn Ankers, 
and features-actual wartime combat shots 
... There'll be fewer lavish merchandise 
prizes on the giveaway shows. The man- 
ufacturers who've been donating them 
are beginning to wonder if it’s worth it. 


Miscellany 

Watch for a 30% price boost in French 
perfumes before long...The song “But- 
tons and Bows” is the rage in Japan. A 
Japanese film outfit is building a movie 
around the title . . . Humorist Frank 
Scully is preparing a book on flying sau- 
cers for fall publication by Henry Holt 
& Co. He’s running down all the stories 
on the elusive disks...To revive the 
German film industry, Bonn officials plan 
to make loans to movie producers and to 
offer an annual “Oscar”... Silent picture 
star Mae Murray will attempt a come- 
back in a night-club dance act. 
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“OH, GOSH—ANOTHER ACCIDENT!” 


“A right, Jackie... but it’s a good thing you're not 


driving a real car, ‘cause you just don’t Jook where 
you're going!” 


Unlike Jackie, most people today realize that driving a car 
is serious business. That's why more and more of them ap- 
preciate the sound protection that Hardware Mutuals auto- 
mobile insurance provides. So will you! 

Find out about our automobile insurance with medical 
— coverage. This not only provides broad protection, 
but pays medical expenses for anyone injured while riding 
in your car. 


You'll also like Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 


that makes your interests our first consideration—that assures 
you fast, friendly, day-and-night service plus prompt, fair 
claim handling. 


Dividends returned to policyholders since organization 
now total more than $88,500,000.00! 


Phone Western Union 


Here’s how to find out more about Hardware Mutuals Auto- 
mobile Insurance: simply call Western Union by number, ask 
for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find 
him friendly, capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AVTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. US. PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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> Congress will vote additional defense funds asked by 
Defense Secretary Johnson. The Senate may also move for 
restoration. of the $203,000,000 cut out of the original military 
budget by the House. 


Higher military expenditures next year are foreshadowed by 
the Administration’s sudden willingness to break through its 
own budget ceiling. Hopes for further reduction of defense 
spending have virtually been abandoned in the face of 
increasing cold-war tensions. 


> Atlantic Pact defense preparations will also require greater 
amounts of U.S. money, but Washington officials are deter- 
mined that nations to be helped must also help themselves. 
That’s the significance of recent speeches by General Bradley. 


Total cost of the military program approved at The Hague 
can’t be estimated accurately right now. It-will be several 
months before an inventory being made of equipment held by 
pact members can be completed. One high official has used 
$5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 as a very rough guess at 
costs for the first year of the twelve-nation program. 


> Extension of the present draft law is unlikely, despite 
Representative Vinson’s turnabout demand for quick action. 
Even advocates of extension admit only a serious war scare 
could insure renewal of the law in its present form. 


Stand-by draft machinery now seems Congress's most likely 
answer to the problem. But there is very slight chance for 
continuous registration of 18-year-olds. 


> Death for rent control remains likely, Administration 
supporters admit privately. They will make a strong effort in 
behalf of Representative Spence’s proposed six-month exten- 
sion for communities wanting Federal control, but although 
renewal on that basis might pass the Senate, it’s given no 
chance in the House. 







> An Anglo-American meeting of financial experts to discuss 
Britain’s sterling-balance problem will probably be held after 
the forthcoming London conference. Basis of discussion will 
be the recent British memorandum to the State Department 
on the subject. 


Britain has not asked the U.S. to pay the piper. The 
memorandum merely posed the problem and suggested pos- 
sible means of easing Britain’s burden of $9,000,000,000 in 
debts to sterling countries—principally those in Southeast Asia. 


Greater U.S. economic aid for Southeast Asia was the 
primary British suggestion. The United Kingdom’s creditors— 
India, Pakistan, Australia, Malaya, etc.—would then reduce 
their claims on the British by the amount of American aid. 


Only large-scale assistance would be effective in easing the 
British burden, Washington experts believe. And they doubt 
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that the relatively backward countries involved could absorb 
quickly more than is already contemplated under Point Four. 
The Administration isn’t ready to ask Congress for a multi- 
billion dollar program now anyway. So solution of the British 
sterling-balance problem seems rather remote. 


> Most of Truman’s reorganization proposals will get through. 
Of the 21 plans he submitted, the President can count seven- 
teen as “sure.” Three others will have rough sailing, and one 
seems doomed. 


Senator Taft will lead the fight against abolition of the 
NLRB’s independent general counsel and is expected to win. 
House Republicans are planning to let this plan be scuttled in 
the upper chamber. 


> Truman won't like the tax bill Congress gives him. That’s 
virtually certain. Although the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will probably vote a slight increase in corporate levies, 
sentiment in the Senate Finance Committee strongly opposes 
such a move. 


Plans to slash excises continue taking shape, with the outlook 
for at least a billion in cuts by the House. Senate floor action 
may increase the figure. The result might well be twice as 
large a cut as Truman indicated he would accept. 


A veto is indicated by these developments, but business 
conditions at the time the bill is passed might influence the 
President. At any rate, even Truman’s supporters believe a 
veto could be overridden. 


‘> Truman will stress the Brannan plan and conservation as key 

tenets of his domestic doctrine during his Western trip. In 
addition to two full-dress farm-program speeches, the Presi- 
dent will press these issues before at least a dozen 
whistle-stop crowds. 


The surplus-reducing features of the Brannan program are 
being stressed by its advocates. Farmers worried over the para- 
dox of high prices and huge stores of perishable commodities 
are told that lower prices under the cash-subsidy plan would 
evaporate the surpluses. 





> Work on the 1952 Federal budget is under way. Budget 
Director Lawton is meeting with officials of various depart- 
ments this month as a preliminary to setting tentative ceilings. 


Continued deficit spending is inevitable. Although some 
domestic programs may be shaved, and expenditures on 
veterans probably reduced, considerably higher costs for 
defense and foreign economic and military aid are in view. 
If unemployment rises, new public works may boost the 
total further. 


Pressure on the Administration to move closer to a “capital” 
budget can be expected. Heretofore, the Budget Bureau has 
resisted on grounds that such a deficit-camouflaging move 
would impede efforts to achieve real economy. However, the 
bureau will undoubtedly expand the practice of analyzing 
expenditures that are really long-term investments. 
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Newest, finest 4000 hp. freight locomotives — each unit powered by a 2000 hp. Opposed- 


Piston diesel.. A number of these C Line Locomotives are now being delivered to the 
New York Central. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 














NEW LEGS 
FOR 
MR. VALAS 


On April 2, 1946, Mr. Valas was working around a vat in 
a metal plant when an explosion blew the steel lid to the 
rafters. The lid caromed off the ceiling, then crashed down 
on the terrified Mr. Valas. They saved his life by amputating 
both legs above the knee. 

Alone in his hospital room, Mr. Valas had plenty of time 
to think—and it wasn’t nice. He’d remember the times he 
used to play basketball with his son . . . thought of the gang 
at the plant working regular hours. “And the best I’ll ever 
do is sell pencils,” he’d say to himself—and scowl at the 
nurse. 

But that was before he was admitted to the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston on May 8, 1947. In the 
Guest House there, he was given a room with another 
amputee who taught him by example that his future could 
be as bright as he wanted to make it. He started exercises to 
strengthen his shoulders, arms and back. By October, he 
was ready for his first half-length artificial legs. 

Then he began to play ping pong and pool... work in 
the carpenter shop ... take more advanced exercises. Rapidly 
he gained confidence, poise and balance. By June 1948, he 
was ready for a full length pair of legs. That was the day 
he learned to smile again. 

Today, he’s working as the operator of a calculating ma- 
chine in the plant where he was hurt four years ago. If you 
ask him about his accident, he'll tell you this: “Toughest 
thing I ever did was stay sitting in a wheel chair while they 
played the Star Spangled Banner. You see, this is one coun- 
try where they really take care of you when you’re down 
and out.” 








Mr. Valas can now stand up when the National Anthem is 
played! 


* * * &*& &©& & & * 


This case from Liberty Mutual’s files gives heartening 
proof that human values can be saved through skilled re- 
habilitation. Founded in 1943, our Rehabilitation Center in 
Boston has developed under medical direction techniques to 
restore injured workers to employment. So far, 1,230 seri- 
ously injured men and women have been treated. Of those 
whose treatment has been completed, 860 have returned to 
work. Rehabilitation is another way in which Liberty Mutual 
sets the pace in providing business insurance that better 
serves workers and employers alike. 
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We work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners. ..by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents. . . by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Five Years of Rooking by the Reds 


Five years ago last week American 
GI’s met their Russian allies at the Elbe 
River in Germany. Gifts were exchanged. 
Americans sang to the accompaniment of 
Russian accordions. Toasts to comrade- 
ship were drunk in liberated cognac from 
the West and vodka from the East. 

Summing up the GI reaction, Stars and 
Stripes reported: “Russian soldiers are 
the most carefree screwballs that ever 
came together in an army. The would 


be best described as exactly like Ameri- — 


cans only twice as much.” 

No Fraternity: But in April 1950 
the anniversary went almost unnoticed. 
There was no place in the world where 
American and Russian soldiers felt fra- 
ternal. Like that of their leaders in Mos- 
cow and Washington, their friendship 
had been cooling ever since April 1945, 
there on the Elbe, and had become as 
frigid as the cold war itself. 

In Washington, postwar policies, dat- 
ing back to the Yalta and Teheran con- 
ferences, and based on the assumption 
that the friendship displayed by Ameri- 
can and Russian fighting men at their 
first meeting would become the pattern 
of Russo-American cooperation, were 
being subjected to reexamination and to 
angry criticism. 

The leaders responsible for these pol- 
icies were defending themselves from 
bitter attack, and some of their associates 
were being accused of throwing the 
game to the Russians out of disloyalty to 
their own country and sympathy with in- 
ternational Communism. A former Presi- 
dent of the United States was saying in 
public that the Russians and their satel- 
lites should be expelled from the United 
Nations (see page 23). 

Alarmed by the constantly degener- 
ating Russo-American relations, Congress 
Was increasing appropriations for air- 
planes that would be this nation’s and the 
free West’s first line of defense if war 
should come. 

The campfires of friendship on the 
Elbe had burned out fast. The Russians 
might still be lovable screwballs when 
cathered together in an army. But there 
W.s nothing lovable in the Kremlin’s sei- 
azure of Eastern Europe and China from 
Its wartime allies, or in its refusal to co- 


operate in the UN, or in its latest out- 
rage—the triumphant destruction of an 
American Navy plane over the Baltic 
and its crew of ten Americans. 


INQUIRIES: 


Disavowing Lattimore 


Aside from the question whether Owen 
Lattimore is the “top Soviet Agent” in 
the United States, was he “the chief ar- 
chitect of the nation’s Far Eastern pol- 
icy,” as Republican Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy also has claimed? Last week 
the four men who have run the State 
Department since 1933, with the excep- 
tion of the seven months during which 
the late Edward R. Stettinius Jr. served 
as Secretary, joined in assuring the na- 
tion that he wasn’t. 

In letters to Democratic Sen. Millard 
E. Tydings, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee investigating McCarthy’s charges, for- 
mer Secretaries Cordell Hull, James F. 


Byrnes, and George C. Marshall agreed 
with Secretary Dean Acheson that 
Lattimore hadn't influenced United 
States policy in the slightest. They said 
they didn’t know Lattimore and had 
never consulted him. 

Marshall went tarther. Accusing 
McCarthy of “little regard for the truth,” 
he declared that his charges against the 
State Department “confuse our friends 
abroad, undermine and weaken our po- 
sition before the world, and actually lend 
assistance to the powers that would de- 
stroy us.” 

Tydings announced that he considered 
the letters “conclusive.” Thus the pattern 
of the Administration’s strategy became 
clear: Even if McCarthy succeeded in 
proving that Lattimore was a Soviet 
agent, the Administration could retort: 
“If so, he’s not our baby.” 


Smoke but No Fire 


One of Republican Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy’s principal witnesses mysteri- 
ously disappeared. Another had nothing 
much to say. Two ex-Communists said he 
wasn't. To that, a millionaire Communist, 
the great-great-grandson of Commodore 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, said amen. Mc- 
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Comrades in arms: Joe and Ivan liked each other when they met five years ago 
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Carthy reported that Louis F. Budenz, 
the former managing editor of The Daily 
Worker who publicly identified Latti- 
more as a Communist, similarly identified 
Haldore Hanson, a State Department of- 
ficial, at a closed hearing. The Senate 
subcommittee investigating McCarthy's 
charge that Communists infest the de- 
partment retorted that Budenz had done 
nothing of the sort. McCarthy challenged 
the subcommittee to make the record 
public; it refused. 

William T. Evjue, editor of The 
Madison (Wis.) Capital Times, called on 
Harry S. Truman and told him that 
McCarthy had seized the issue of Com- 


Acme 


nation and who are perverting the pur- 
pose for which the Voice of America was 
originally established.” And the subcom- 
mittee, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
were off on a new investigation of the 
Amerasia case. 

This was an investigation which even 
many of McCarthy’s most vociferous crit- 
ics admitted had long been needed. In 
June 1945 the FBI arrested Philip Jaffe, 
the pro-Communist publisher of the 
party-lining magazine Amerasia; Kate 
Louise Mitchell, his editor; Emmanuel 
Sigurd Larsen, an official in the State 
Department’s Far Eastern section: John 
Stewart Service, a State Department ex- 
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American, he simply failed to show up. 
Kerley reported that Huber had come to 
his office and told him that “he saw Dr. 
Lattimore at a party early in 1946 at the 
home of Frederick Vanderbilt Field, a 
director of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy, an organization 
which was on the Attorney General’s sub- 
versive list.” Together he and Huber flew 
to Washington so that Huber could re- 
peat the story before the subcommittee, 
Kerley said. They checked in Tuesday 
morning at the Carlton Hotel, Huber 
went out for lunch—and that was the 
last anyone saw of him. 

Huber subsequently made several ex- 
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Communist Field branded as false MeCarthy’s charge that Lattimore was a party member; so did Browder 


munists in government “to rehabilitate his 
shattered political fortunes.” McCarthy 
snapped back: “The Capital Times is the 
closest counterpart of The Daily Worker 
in the United States.” 

Whitewash? Republican Sen. Wil- 
liam E. Jenner of Indiana accused Demo- 
cratic Sen. Millard E. Tydings of Mary- 
land, chairman of the subcommittee, of 
attempting to “whitewash” the Adminis- 
tration. Tydings, in turn, angrily charged 
his Republican critics with “pettiness, 
smallness, and meanness.” That reminded 
Senate Minority Leader Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska that President Tru- 
man had called him a Kremlin asset. 
“Let him prove it,” Wherry shouted. “I 
will put my patriotism, my religion, my 
honor up against any man’s.” 

All in all it was a very noisy week that 
added up to precisely nothing. The ques- 
tion “Who is lying, Lattimore or Bu- 
denz?” remained unanswered. And_ the 
chances were that it would continue to 
remain unanswered for weeks to come. 
McCarthy had switched his attention to 
two individuals who are, “according to all 
the evidence, extremely dangerous to this 
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pert on China; Lt. Andrew Roth, liaison 
officer with the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, and Mark Gayn, a magazine 
writer. They were charged with stealing 
secret government documents. 

Then began mysterious behind-the- 
scenes manipulations which have never 
been fully revealed. The charges against 
Service, Gayn, Miss Mitchell, and Lieu- 
tenant Roth were dropped. Jaffe was 
permitted to change his plea of not guilty 
to guilty and was let off with a $2,500 
fine. 

Larsen, who pleaded nolo conten- 
dere, was fined only $500. State Depart- 
ment critics have never been satisfied 
that it wasn’t a whitewash; and last week 
McCarthy informed the Senate that in 
1949 the FBI sent the Loyalty Review 
Board no less than eight reports reflect- 
ing adversely on Service’s desirability as 
a State Department employe. 

McCarthy's disappearing witness was 
John J. Huber, a onetime FBI informer 
within the Communist Party. Subpoe- 
naed to appear before the subcommittee 
with Larry Kerley, a former FBI man 
who works for The New York Journal- 


planatory telephone calls to his wife, to 
The Associated Press, and to The Mount 
Vernon (N.Y.) Argus. He succeeded 
only in making his action more inexplica- 
ble. He told The Associated Press: “I 
just found myself at Broadway and 48th 
Street. I don’t know what I’m doing here. 
I came to about an hour ago. I blacked 
out in Washington.” Since Kerley’s testi- 
mony was merely hearsay’ without 
Huber to support it, the subcommittee 
dismissed him. It could have cited Huber 
for contempt, but it didn’t bother. 
Testimony: The testimony of the sub- 
committee’s other witnesses was as mean- 
ingless as Kerley’s. Earl Browder and 
Mrs. Bella Dodd both were expelled 
Communists, but they clearly retained 
more than a slight nostalgia for the party. 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field, who refused 
to answer whether or not he was a Com- 
munist, definitely is—or once was. He has 
been a columnist and correspondent for 
The Daily Worker, an editor of the now- 
defunct New Masses, and a trustee of 
the Jefferson School for Social Science. 
He participated in the Communist con- 
vention that deposed Browder as leader 
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of the party. All three insisted Budenz 
lied when he said Lattimore was a Com- 
munist, but the subcommittee could see 
no reason to accept their word for it. 

Dr. Dodd, a former member of the 
Communist Party’s national committee, 
was subpoenaed at the request of 
Lattimore’s attorney, Abe Fortas. The 
latter had been told about her by 
Wellington Roe, a New York writer who 
flits mysteriously around the edges of 
leftist movements. A _ swarthy, short, 
plump middle-aged woman in a blue 
print dress with white polka dots, she 
spoke forcefully, in a resonant, practiced 
voice. Pounding the arms of the witness 
chair for emphasis, she said she had 
never met Lattimore, never seen him in 
party circles, and never even heard the 
man’s name mentioned by any Commu- 
nist as a member, a fellow traveler, or a 
friend of the party. She said the party 
had always considered Lattimore’s books 
“anathema.” Budenz’s assertion that 
Lattimore might have been given special 
dispensation to support Finland during 
the Russo-Finnish war and to back the 
Marshall plan she labeled “reckless and 
absurd.” 

Contumacious: Browder was equal- 
ly firm. Was it true, as Budenz had said, 
that he told the former managing editor 
of The Daily Worker that Lattimore was 
a Communist agent? “No.” Did Browder 
know Lattimore as a Communist? “No.” 
Moreover, he never talked with, met, or 
even saw Lattimore.* Did he know of 
any Communists in the State Depart- 
ment? “No.” How about Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon, Haldore Hanson, John Stewart 
Service, John Carter Vincent, and other 
figures denounced by McCarthy? “No.” 

Browder added: Lattimore “was defi- 
nitely known to me as a person of anti- 
Communist views of a very decided and 
profound character.” 

Field was a reluctant, almost belliger- 
ent witness. He consented to say that 
Lattimore, Service, Hanson, and Vincent 
were not and never had been Commu- 
nists, but beyond that he refused to talk, 
even when threatened with contempt. 
To almost every question, he cited his 
constitutional right to decline to answer 
because his answers might incriminate 
him. He even used this excuse when 
asked whether he owned a farm in Con- 
we though he finally admitted he 
did. 

At the week end the subcommittee 
ordered both him and Browder cited for 
contempt because of their contumacious 
attitude. Precisely what the subcommit- 
tee had expected to gain from witnesses 
such as Kerley, Huber, Bella Dodd, 
Browder, and Field in the first place was 
difficult to understand. Calling them was 
simply an exercise in futility. 





“This directly contradicted Lattimore’s own 
testimony. The Far Eastern expert admitted con- 
ferring on China with Browder in 1936. 
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UNITED NATIONS: 


The Hoover Storm 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover said pub- 
licly last week what many Americans, 
some of them influential, had been saying 
privately for a long time: “. . . that the 
United Nations should be reorganized 
without the Communist nations in it.” His 
audience—1,800 American newspaper 
publishers and their guests—clapped, 
stomped, and shouted their approval of 
the suggestion. The speech closed the 
annual ANPA convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York. 

With Russia’s recent boycotts of the 
United Nations in mind, Hoover advo- 
cated as an alternative to expulsion of the 
Communist Nations from the UN that 
“,..adefinite new united front should be 
organized of those people who disavow 
Communism, who stand for morals and 
religion and who love freedom. This . . . 
is a proposal for moral and spiritual 
cooperation of the God-fearing nations.” 

Hoover smilingly accepted congratula- 
tions from President Robert McLean of 
the Associated Press, film actress Denise 
Darcel, one of the guests, and others who 
had applauded him. As Milton Berle, the 
television comic, took over the micro- 
phones, Hoover was called off the dais 
to answer a long-distance telephone call 
from one member of his Mutual radio 
audience—Harry S. Truman. Without 
commenting on the oust-the-Communists 
angle, the Democratic President compli- 
mented Hoover on calling “for mobiliza- 
tion of the moral forces of the world.” 

But United Nations enthusiasts were 


Hoover with McLean, left, and Miss Darcel wanted to bar Red nations 
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not so complimentary. Carlos P. Romulo 
called for strengthening, not splitting, UN 
as “the only workable bridge . . . between 
the two hostile camps on either side of 
the chasm.” Eleanor. Roosevelt com- 
mented: “Mr. Hoover's statement seemed 
a little off, considering the fact that he is 
a Quaker. This seemed an action some- 
what marching toward war rather than 
keeping the world together.” 

The two Republican ex-senators now 
advising the State Department, John 
Foster Dulles and John Sherman Cooper, 
also disapproved of Hoover's plan. 


DEFENSE: 
More Planes? Yes 


Many congressmen have never forgot- 
ten that they opened themselves to the 
charge that they voted against fortifying 
Guam shortly before the second world 
war broke out and that, as result, Guam 
was one of Japan's earliest and easiest 
victims when war came. The memory 
haunts them. They are determined 
never to open their voting records to 
another such spook. 

That was why, last week, there was 
no opposition to Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson's request for an additional 
appropriation of $350,000,000 for de- 
fense—most of it for the purchase of 
planes. Congressmen knew that the air 
would be this nation’s first line of de- 
fense in case of war with Russia, and they 
wanted no part of the responsibility for 
denying the Pentagon request. 

Until he called Chairman Clarence 
Cannon of the House Appropriations 
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Committee on the telephone last Tues- 
day to say that he had changed his 
mind, Johnson himself was accepting 
responsibility for allowing air power to 
slip to a level many military men con- 
sidered unsafe. Johnson appeared before 
the military appropriations subcommittee 
the following morning and a few hours 
later an amendment to the omnibus ap- 
propriations bill, providing the increase, 
had been approved. It was virtually cer- 
tain of adoption on the floor this weck. 

Eisenhower Spook: Johnson, in his 
statement to the committee, blamed re- 


Moreover, the House has increased 
non-defense items in the $27,300,000,000 
omnibus appropriation bill now before 
it. The net increase up to the start of 
this week amounted to $73,654,504. And 
this was before big defense sections 
were reached. 

Eye to the Polls: Economy-minded 
Republicans, worried about their failure 
to cut the bill, met in private caucuses 
to tell each other that the Democrats 
were to blame. But actually, members on 
both sides of the aisle were tepid toward 
economy amendments, particularly those 
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Air-power outlays are rising but still lag behind policy recommendations 


attack on a Navy Privateer plane—for 
his change of heart about the adequacy 
of the President’s $13,000,000,000 de- 
fense budget. He had previously insisted 
that it was enough—that it would assure 
the United States an adequate force to 
meet any foreseeable emergency. How- 
ever, insiders thought the real reason 
for Johnson’s change of heart was Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's demand for 
more air power. The Administration, 
these insiders said, didn’t want to hand 
Eisenhower, whom they now consider 
a probable Republican Presidential nomi- 
nee, a defense issue. 

In the light of Johnson’s about-face, 
it was expected that defense appropria- 
tions—particularly for planes—would be 
increased in the next fiscal year and the 
following year. Previously, the Admini- 
stration had hoped to cut them or at 
least to level off in the years ahead. The 
new plan probably will keep the Federal 
budget out of balance for years to come, 
as air power, even with the latest in- 
crease, is still below the level projected 
by the Congressional Air Policy Board 
(see chart). 
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tion campaigns. At a Republican caucus, 
Leslie Arends, the party whip, sadly 
admitted: “Some of our people just stay 
in their offices answering mail when I 
want them on the floor.” 

Whatever the reason, Hugh Scott of 
Pennsylvania told fellow Republicans, 
“We're just missing the omnibus.” 


TRIALS: 


What Is a Pro-Communist? 


On the face of it, the case of Larry 
Adler and Paul Draper vs. Hester Mc- 
Cullough was just another libel suit. Mrs. 
McCullough had accused the harmonica 
player and the dancer of being “pro- 
Communists” and cited as proof their 
sponsorship of Communist-front groups. 
She had made these charges in a letter to 
the Greenwich, Conn., Community Con- 
cert Association. The $200,000 libel ac- 
tion had followed publication of this 
letter by a New York society columnist 
(NEwsweEEK, May 1). 

But the case had far greater import. 
For in bringing suit, the plaintiffs were 


challenging the validity of the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organizations 
on which Mrs. McCullough had based 
her accusations. 

Grind: Last week, the controversy 
which had been fought in the news- 
papers and the columns for 15 months, 
finally settled down in a Hartford, Conn., 
Federal court. The first skirmish went 
to the plaintiffs when Judge J. Joseph 
Smith indicated that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s subversive list must be considered 
as “hearsay” and as “accusations,” not as 
legal evidence that the organizations to 
which Draper and Adler had belonged 
were Communist fronts. 

In the first day of the proceedings, 
both sides stated the substance of their 
argument before a jury of eight women 
and four men. Frederick Wiggin, attor- 
ney for the suing pair, asserted that his 
clients had been held up to “ridicule and 
contempt” by Mrs. McCullough’s letter. 
Her actions were “malicious and inflam- 
matory.” As a result, both Draper and 
Adler had been deprived of their liveli- 
hood. In the past year, they had found it 
virtually impossible to get night-club or 
television engagements. 

Against this, Mrs. McCullough’s attor- 
ney, C. Driscoll Grimes, countered with 
the only possible defense, “truth.” He 
would show, said Grimes, that the state- 
ments in the offending letter were both 
true and “fair comment.” But he would 
go farther. By “direct evidence,” he 
would show that the organizations in 
question were “fronts organized by the 
Communist Party” or taken over by it, 
and that “each and every one of them 
in some way or another furthers the 
cause of the Communist Party.” 

Witnesses: Then Grimes rattled off 
the list of groups which one or both of 
the plaintiffs had joined: National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, the 
Committee for the First Amendment, 
People’s Songs, Russian War Relief, the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, 
Theatre Arts Committee, Progressive 
Citizens of America, Independent Citi- 
zens Committee for the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, Artists’ Front to Win the 
War, the Reichstag Fire Trial Anni- 
versary Committee, etc. 

By the week’s end the plaintiffs had 
called three preliminary witnesses. 
Edward C. Carter testified that Russian 
War Relief was not a Communist front 
and called off some of the big names 
in American industry and politics who 
had sponsored it. 

Thomas J. Spellacy, a former mayor of 
Hartford, listed the prominent citizens of 
his city who had been members and di- 
rectors of Russian War Relief. Mrs. 
Eileen Adler avowed that her husband 
was not a Communist. 

Adler himself took the stand on 
Thursday to affirm his loyalty, to voice 
criticisms of the Soviet Union, and to 
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detail his services to the armed forces 
during the war. He was, said Adler, 
a “Roosevelt Democrat” who believed 
that Henry A. Wallace “more nearly 
represented” the late President’s views 
than does Mr. Truman. 


Maragon to Jail 


John Maragon could still smile 
broadly even though he was manacled 
to a tough-looking stranger and the two 
of them were on their way to jail. 
Maragon had been convicted of perjury 
in a Washington, D.C., Federal court 
for lying to a Senate subcommittee about 
his bank accounts and employment. 

Eligible for a possible sentence of two 
to twenty years, Maragon was to get 
the bad news this week. 

Now 55, dapper and_ bouncing 
Maragon was one of the principal figures 
in the Senate’s investigation of 5 per 
centers dealing in government contracts. 
He was identified by witnesses as a 
friend of Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, 
President Truman’s military aide, and as 
a peddler of influence in Washington. 
Vaughan himself explained on the wit- 
ness stand at the hearings that Maragon 
was a hard man to dislike or to rebuff. 


SERVICES: 


Airborne Airheaders 


Sixty-thousand men were fighting and 
dying last week in the North Carolina 
countryside. That both the combat and 
the casualties were simulated made them 
none the less important. For “Exercise 
Swarmer” was more than a joint Army 
and Air Force maneuver. It was planned 
to test empirically new tactical and 
strategic concepts. 

The big questions were: (1) Could 
paratroop and airborne armies be sup- 
plied exclusively by air and maintain the 
offensive without relying on rélief from 
armor and other ground forces? (2) 
Could an airborne operation be devel- 
oped independently into an_ all-out 
assault? (3) Would such a concentration 
of men and material make this assault 
vulnerable to atomic-bomb attack? (4) 
Would it be so costly in men and material 
as to make it impractical? (5) If the oper- 
ation were feasible would it eliminate the 
hazardous “beachhead” triphibious oper- 
ations of the second world war? Answers 
to these questions would condition Amer- 
ican military thinking in years to come. 

Many Airborne, Air Force, and Ground 
Forces officers have long felt that the 
beachhead of the last war, with its tre- 
mendous concentration of ships, supplies, 
and men, was made obsolete by the atom 
bomb. Any future invasions, they held, 
must be by air. This would permit wide 
dispersal and allow a flexibility in choice 
of airheads which the beachhead ruled 
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out. If the rocket makes the bomber obso- 
lete, these officers insisted, the Air 
Force’s primary function will be to trans- 
port troops—the Navy's role in the 
last war. 

Demonstration: Last Friday, Exer- 
cise Swarmer began putting this theory to 
the test. Six hundred transports and fight- 
ers filled the air over Fort Bragg and 
Camp Mackall in North Carolina. On 
D-Day, 3,900 troops from the llth and 
82nd Airborne Divisions parachuted to 
secure two airheads. By nightfall, two 
regiments and more than 1,000 tons of 
equipment, including a battery of 155- 
millimeter howitzers, had been airlanded. 
By the time the problem closes, 32,000 
troops will have been airlifted into the 
completely isolated maneuver area. 
Every pound of supplies and equipment 
will have been brought in by air. - 

To control this first complete, large- 
scale airborne operation, the Defense 
Department picked Lt. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, leader of the handful of bril- 
liant, young generals known in the serv- 
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keeping men and supplies moving with 
high speed and precision in and out of 
Tunner’s aircraft at both ends of the lift 
was Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, a brilliant 
and energetic supply officer who can 
make the moving of 10,000 cans of beans 
sound more fascinating than a jet dog- 
fight. Air cover for the shuttling planes 
was provided by the Twentieth Fighter 
Bomber Group, the Fourth Fighter Coun- 
terceptor Group, and Carrier Air Group 
Two of the Navy. 

On hand to observe the operations and 
study the military problem were Air Chief 
of Staff Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air- 
Secretary Thomas K. Finletter, Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
and Army Field Forces Commander Gen. 
Mark Clark. 

The exercise was 


not perfect, all 


agreed. Unloading techniques were not 
up to the speed necessary, transports 
were not sufficiently dispersed, and air 
cover was insufficient. But by the week's 
end casualties were the lowest on record 
for an airborne operation of that size—two 
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Swarmer: Some paratroopers were hurt, but the armed forces earned know-how 


ices as the “Ming Dynasty.” Logistics was 
turned over to Maj. Gen. William Tunner, 
who had handled the Berlin airlift and 
the wartime operation over the “Hump” 
into China. Duplicating the Berlin 
experience, Tunner by D-plus-3 had a 
continuous stream of planes landing at 
three-minute intervals at both airheads. 

Tunner had planned to move in 30,000 
tons of material during Exercise Swarmer. 
But once the airlift hit its stride, the 
planes were coming in at minute-and-a- 
half intervals, upping the tonnage for the 
operation to about 50,000. 

Handling the complex problem of 


men killed and several score injured—and 
as a whole Exercise Swarmer was more a 
success than a failure. 


Significance-- 

The Air Force showed that it had 
come a long way since Operation Market, 
the wartime drop in Holland. Then it 
had taken 130 planes to drop a 
regimental combat team. Now a rein- 
forced team can be dropped from only 
59 planes. The new C-119 can lift 15 
tons, compared with the 9 tons of the old 
C-47. However, five years after the war’s 
end, American techniques of airborne 
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warfare and tactical air transport are still 
weak. The Air Force has still not given 
the Airborne command a plane that can 
drop one of their units as a tactical entity. 
It still takes ten minutes to load a jeep 
into a standard cargo plane. Priceless 
combat know-how has been lost by the 
rapid demobilization. 

However, Exercise Swarmer has 
demonstrated the firm marriage between 
fighters, transports, ground supply, and 
airborne troops. This marriage was con- 
summated during the preparations for 
Swarmer. For the first time since the war, 
these branches are understanding one 
another’s problems. If the snarls of tacti- 
cal air supply techniques can be un- 
tangled, an armored corps that shakes 
loose in the future will be able to operate 
indefinitely with airborne help. The 
massing of troops and equipment has 
been a crucial military problem since the 
Greek phalanx. Exercise Swarmer is the 
first step toward a new solution of the 
problem created by the atomic age. 


ADOLESCENTS: 


Turmoil in New York 


In the spring, the sap rises and 
adolescents get restless. Nonpolitical stu- 
dent “riots” are traditional in 


rioted in New York City. The issue: 


Pay raises for the city’s underpaid teach- 
$5,400 


ers, who earn from $2,500 to 


a year. 


some 
colleges. Last week, high-school students 


the senior yearbook. Students began 
muttering. On April 19, New York’s peri- 
patetic Mayor William O’Dwyer recom- 
mended an increase of $250 for high- 
school and $150 for elementary-school 
teachers. 

As teacher organizations protested the 
“absurdity” of this pay rise, students 
decided to take matters into their own 
hands. In some cases, they were egged 
on by their mentors. On Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of last week, thou- 
sands of teen-agers poured into City 
Hall Park. Most of them came from 
Brooklyn, though there were Bronx and 
Manhattan contingents. Screaming, riot- 
ing, and grinning broadly, the students 
forced their way past police lines, 
trampled over each other, and knocked 
over a 30-foot section of park fence. 


















“Pay Our Teachers,” picket signs 
demanded, “While Student Activities 
Cease We Refuse to Grant O’Dwyer 
Peace.” Harried policemen, some mount- 
ed, forced the howling youngsters into 
some semblance of order and let them 
parade about City -Hall. There were 
few arrests. A car was overturned but 
no one was seriously hurt and on the 
whole the students had a good time. 

Though angry charges were made that 
the demonstrations had been inspired 
by “subversive groups,” the evidence 
seemed to indicate that the subversion 
was more glandular than Communist. On 
Saturday, the demonstrations suddenly 
ceased. Students who cut classes joyfully 
in order to agitate for their teachers just 
couldn’t find the inspiration to battle on 
their own time. 


Back in January, the Board of Educa- 
tion had recommended a $300 increase 
for all teachers, adding $13,000,000 to 
the budget. But at City Hall, this item 
was chopped off. Early in April, the 
teachers voted to cease all voluntary 
extracurricular activities unless they were 
given a $600 cost-of-living increase. This 
meant an end to such hallowed activities 
as school dramatics, the senior prom, and 
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Restless New York students howled, rioted, tangled with police, and upset cars over teachers’ pay 
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CRIME: 
Filmland Fleecing 
The middle-aged woman in_ the 


flowered hat sighed. “I was lonesome,” 
she said. The tinsel glamour of Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills was close at 
hand—yet out of reach. Like hundreds of 
her sisters under the skin in Los An- 
geles, she lived in a tantalizing aware- 
ness of the romance which the movie 
studios ground out and the high life 
which moved in the night clubs or rolled 
by in fancy convertibles. 

But though she sat alone night after 
night in her dreary living room, the gold- 
en fleecers who infest California’s never- 
never city had their eyes on her. The 
bait could be found in the newspapers. 
Strung above the brash or smirking 
notices in the personal columns of the 
daily papers were larger ads from the 
“get-acquainted” and “lonely-hearts” 
clubs. 

“A gentleman of means” advertised 
tor a “petite lady” of refinement. “Man, 
aged 50, sincere and honest” sought a 
lady of means. The middle-aged woman 
answered one of the ads. Perhaps the 
romance which flowered all about could 
be hers for a three-cent stamp. The re- 
turn mail brought her a letter from Life’s 
Estate, Ltd., a “philosophical organiza- 
tion,” and an invitation to come to the 
clubhouse in Hollywood to meet the 
folks. 

*Se Nice’: “I went down there,” the 
woman said. What apprehensions she 
had were talked away by the kindly peo- 
ple who interviewed her. “The whole set- 
up seemed to be so nice. The office and 
surroundings had an atmosphere of dig- 
nity. Naturally, I was impressed. I signed 
up. 

Membership cost $100 annually for 
women under 40, $150 for women over 
40, and $100 for men of any age. New 
members were required to fill out a 
searching “Practical Analysis Chart”; 
Age? Weight? Do you drink or smoke? 
How do you dress? Inhibited? Sex person- 
ality? Do you own your home? A car? 
Real estate? Securities? 

“It just left the impression on you that 
it was a kind of social . . . You know, to 
have friends anu . . . I just don’t hardly 
know how to put it into words,” the 
woman said. 

Before long, the rich widows who 
joined Life’s Estate got to meet a portly, 
white-haired man of 52 with a steady 
and reassuring stream of conversation. 
lo some, he was George Ashley. To 
others, he was M. Georges Fauyer. 
“Your chart interested me so much that 
| decided to see you myself,” was his 
opening gambit. Before he made his 
personal pitch, however, Ashley care- 
fully studied the victim’s chart and 
checked her income with a retail credit 
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Romance filled Los Angeles want ads 


bureau. Ashley also employed two digni- 
fied-looking men to size up the prospects 
at a first date. 

Eventually, Ashley got around to his 
sales talk. Life’s Estate was successful 
and he was a rich man, Ashley would 
say, but he needed cash immediately to 
close a deal for a theater or to open a new 
branch of the club. Wouldn’t his new 
friend like to invest with him? To some 
he offered a partnership in Life’s Estate, 
combining the lure of easy money and 
the possibility of meeting the “right” 
man. Though the club had its own con- 
sulting psychologist, Ashley was always 
ready to offer a quick analysis of his own. 

“I think that you have a feeling of 
financial insecurity,” he told the woman. 

Leans and Leve: One woman gave 
Ashley $10,000 after he promised to 
marry her. Another gave him $7,500 for 
a half interest in one of Life’s Estate 
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branches. A 72-year-old retired nurse 
“loaned” him $34,000 in exchange for a 
promissory note. When persuasion didn’t 
work, Ashley tried lovemaking. “He 
would come in and say, ‘T’d like to get 
my hands on you’,” one woman reported. 
“And one day he came up and put 
his arms around me and kissed me.” 
Sometimes he threatened violence. But 
he got the money. 

Last week, Ashley's depredations 
caught up with him. After eighteen 
months of investigation by the police 
and the Better Business Bureau, detec- 
tives put an unloving arm on Life’s 
Estate. When they arrived at the club’s 
headquarters, accompanied by a small 
army of bill collectors ready to recover 
unpaid furnishings, Ashley had fled. All 
they found were two of his assistants— 
Mrs. Edith M. Wingrave, 65, and Leo 
Butts, 34—and twelve steel filing cabi- 
nets of neatly catalogued records. 

In three years, Life’s Estate had ac- 
cumulated 3,000 members and swindled 
them out of $200,000. Ashley’s wife ac- 
cused him of taking $26,500 from her for 
“investments.” And police belatedly an- 
nounced that he had served two prison 
terms and had been wanted on a Federal 
charge of failure to pay a $6,000 fine in 
1940. 

With a 25-count grand-theft charge 
against him, Ashley was still eluding the 
police this week. A whimsical detective 
recalled that during his last prison term, 
Ashley had written a book entitled “I 
Wanted to Be Somebody.” The book 
had remained unpublished while Ashley 
lived the sequel. 


Senate Soliloquy 


It was rather a pious idea, the senators 
thought. After all, who could be better 
informed about the connection, if any, 
between gambling and organized crime 
than such reputed kingpins of the gam- 
bling racket as James J. Carroll, the 
St. Louis betting commissioner, Frank 
Costello, the so-called “Prime Minister of 
the Underworld,” and Frank Erickson, 
by all reports the biggest bookmaker in 
the United States? 

If gamblers had corrupted government 
in many of the nation’s cities and towns, 
wouldn’t the gamblers themselves know 
all about it? And if the Senate wanted to 
find out how to destroy the gambling 
racket, wasn’t the simplest way merely 
to ask the men who ran it? 

Acting on this inspiration, the Senate 
Commerce subcommittee investigating 
gambling last week asked Carroll, 
Costello, and Erickson to appear before 
it. They were nationally known charac- 
ters, and the senators therefore showed 
them proper deference. From the first, 
Democratic Sen. Ernest W. McFarland of 
Arizona, chairman of the subcommittee, 
made it clear that he wasn’t planning to 
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put them “on the rack.” Gambling might 
be a crime, but his was a legislative, not 
a “crime probe.” 

Asaresult, few embarrassing questions 
were asked, and when the witnesses re- 
fused to answer them, McFarland was 
understanding. The witnesses came with 
lawyers, who coached them on what to 
answer and how to answer, and even 
chided the subcommittee at times for 
asking questions that were not quite 
cricket. 

One of the newspapermen covering 
the hearing commented in a loud, clear 
voice: “When it’s all over, these hoods 
will be voted the Congressional Medal 
of Honor.” 

Odds Man: Carroll was the first wit- 
ness. A slight, graying, bespectacled, and 
soft-spoken man, he appeared with his 
attorney, Morris Shenker, St. Louis’s one- 
man legal trust (Newsweek, April 24). 
On several occasions, when members of 
the subcommittee shot a question at the 
betting commissioner, the attorney mur- 
mured to his client: “You wouldn’t know.” 
He was psychic, for it would immediately 
develop that Carroll didn’t know. On sev- 
eral other occasions, Shenker intervened 
with the subcommittee, objecting that it 
was unfair to ask Carroll certain questions 
because he was in “a competitive busi- 
ness.” With a solicitude for Carroll's trade 
secrets that Senate committees have 
rarely shown to legitimate businessmen, 
McFarland would then withdraw the 
questions. 

To nobody’s surprise, except perhaps 
the subcommittee’s, Carroll assured the 
senators: “It is the considered opinion of 
persons in this business who are in a 
position to know that there is no connec- 
tion whatsoever between individuals who 
are engaged in gambling, bookmaking, 
accepting bets, brokers, or commissioners 
-and any of the forms of crime which 
have been the subject of concern to us 
within recent years.” Only a few weeks 
before, two fellow Missourians and fellow 
gamblers, Charles Binaggio and Charley 
Gargotta, had been found shot to death 
in Kansas City (Newsweek, April 17), 
but Carroll didn’t go into that. He stood 
on his statement. 

Again to nobody’s surprise, Carroll ad- 
vised the subcommittee that it would be 
a waste of time and effort for Congress to 
pass legislation against gambling. Con- 
gress especially would be making a 
mistake to enact a law prohibiting or 
hampering interstate transmission of 
gambling information, he said. 

Except for Republican Sen. Charies 
W. Tobey of New Hampshire, the sub- 
committee was even more impressed by 
Costello, who had been dubbed the 
mastermind of a nationwide crime syndi- 
cate (Newsweek, Nov. 21, 1949). Ac- 
companied by his attorney, George Wolf, 
Costello modestly disclaimed his reputa- 
tion. He wasn’t a member of a crime 
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Crime king? Costello denied it 


syndicate, he said, and never had been. 
In fact, he was now “practically retired.” 

He had been a betting commissioner 
once, but that was fifteen or twenty years 
ago. He quit the business when he got 
some slot machines. Yes, he “remem- 
bered” operating slots in New Orleans on 
the invitation of a “public official.” He’d 
rather not say who. The senators didn’t 
press him. (Actually, the “public official” 
was the late Sen. Huey P. Long.) 

Did Costello still have any interest in 
gambling? He refused to answer, plead- 
ing constitutional immunity. Was there 
any gambling at his Beverly Country 
Club in Louisiana? Again he pleaded 
immunity. Was there any bookmaking 
at the establishment? No, answered 
Costello; only dice and roulette were 
played there. 

Costello swore that he never paid off 
any official for the privilege of running 
slots in New Orleans. There was no cross- 
examination, even though several years 
before the gambler had testified under 
oath that he did share profits with the 
Long machine. 

Like Jimmy Carroll, Costello was sure 





Harris & Ewing 
Gambling king? Erickson was mum 


that it was ridiculous to pass a law against 
transmission of gambling information. 
“There’s always an angle on how to skin 
a cat,” he sighed. 

Erickson, a cherubic character with a 
center-domed bald spot rimmed in gray, 
irritated the subcommittee. A man who is 
not famous for intelligence among his fel- 
low gamblers, he balked at answering 
numerous questions on constitutional 
ground. Did he own a bookmaking estab- 
lishment? He refused to answer. Where? 
No answer. How many people were asso- 
ciated with him? No answer. 

He admitted he was part-owner of a 
casino,” but he’d rather not say where 
—on constitutional grounds. 

It was too much for Tobey, who 
roared: “Is this going to be a farce? Is 
he going to stand there like a parrot on 
his constitutional grounds?” Tobey bel- 
lowed: “We had better change the 
Constitution.” 

Erickson finally did admit being a bet- 
ting commissioner for 30 years. His in- 
come last year was about $100,000—he’d 
seen better years. 

Erickson wasn’t a member of a crime 
syndicate, he said. McFarland _inter- 
rupted. “You’re your own crime syndi- 
cate, aren't you?” he asked. 

“I don’t know what you call it,” 
Erickson mumbled. 

“But you do_ violate 
McFarland shot back. 

Erickson replied in a squeaky voice: 
“Yes.” 

“And that’s a crime?” 

“Yes.” 

At this, Tobey chimed in, bringing out 
that Erickson has two children and three 
grandchildren. 

“How do you reconcile your lawless- 
ness?” the senator asked. “In your soul, 
don’t you ever think this is a hellish busi- 
ness, that it isn’t worthy of a man?” 

“I have felt that way,” Erickson said. 


“ 


the law?” 


Significance-- 

The Senate subcommittee had done 
absolutely no staff work on the problem 
of gambling. Even had it wanted to pin 
the gamblers down, it lacked the nec- 
essary background for intelligent cross- 
examination. The only concrete result of 
the hearings, therefore, was to take the 
edge off any subsequent appearance ‘the 
men might be forced to make before an- 
other, and better equipped, committee. 

Democratic Sen. Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee has been pressing for a real 
investigation of gambling and organized 
crime. He has a resolution prepared, and 
last week he canceled all speaking en- 
gagements (including two commence- 
ment addresses in Tennessee) so that he 
would be on hand if the Senate leader- 
ship gave him the green light to bring the 
resolution to the floor. However, his 
chances of getting the go-ahead are slim. 
He can’t move until the Senate finishes 
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Top tire of the worlds greatest tire maker 


The great Double Eagle offers many advantages: 
MILEAGE—50,000 miles or so are not unusual 
SAFETY—Blowouts are virtually unheard of 
COMFORT — Most luxurious of the new softer rides 
LOOKS—By far the handsomest tire on the road 
COST—More than conventional tires, but worth it 


1 : 
inn Eagle is the world’s only automobile 
nH ade with an all-nylon-cord body. It is also avail- 
able with an all-rayon-cord body. 


DOUBLE EAGLE 
Saper - Chshion by 


GOODJFYEAR 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Double } 
agile T.M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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How to pick a winner 


When you’re selecting a brand of whiskey, you 
can’t lose if you remember these two facts: 
1. Four Roses is a whiskey of the very finest 


fla avor and quality ; 


2. Its re putation is unsurpassed by any other 
brand on the market —even brands costing 


considerably more than Four Roses. 


No wonder Four Roses outsells every other 


whiskey at or above its price—and most other 
whiskies at any price. 


Wouldn't you rather drink 


FOUR ROSES 


Blended Whiskey; 90.5 proof. 60% grain neutral 
spirits. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York 




























































debating ECA, and after ECA, Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas of Illinois has said, 
“FEPC is next. Period.” 
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The fact is that Administration leaders 


don’t want a real investigation of organ- 
ized crime. The reason: It couldn’t avoid 
Harry S. Truman’s bailiwick, Kansas City. 


RACIAL: 
Victory for Sei Fujii 


He came to this country at the age of 
21. He went through grammar school 
and high school, studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and lived 
in the state continuously except for a 
two-year visit to his native land and 
three years away from home during the 
war. He owns and publishes a news- 
paper, The California Daily News. 

But though he has been in the United 
States for 47 years, he can never become 
a citizen. He can never practice law or 
own land in the state of California, which 
sent him to a relocation center during 
the war. He is Japanese and his name 
is Sei Fujii. 

Despite a 1920 California law which 
bars Japanese from owning property, Sei 
Fujii bought a piece of land in 1948. 
Others had contested the law, carrying 
their cases to the Supreme Court, but 
without success. In 1949, to forestall any 
attempt to break his title, Fujii brought 
suit to question the validity of the State 
Alien Land Act. But instead of basing 
his case on a constitutional question, 
Fujii went beyond Federal law. 

Through J. Marion Wright, his lawyer, 
the 68-year-old Japanese invoked the 
United Nations Charter and a provision 
in it which promotes “respect for human 
rights and for the fundamental freedoms 
for all, without distinction’ as to race, 
sex, language, or religion.” When the 
case was lost in the California Superior 
Court, Wright carried his appeal to the 
State Court of Appeals. 

Last week the California appellate 
court handed down a decision which 
might well become a milestone in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. Unanimously, the 
court’s three judges ruled that the char- 
ter “has now become the supreme law 
of the land” because as a treaty ratified 
by Congress it took precedence under 
the Constitution over conflicting state 
laws. “The alien land law must therefore 
vield to the treaty as the superior 
authority.” 

If California filed an appeal in its own 
Supreme Court before May 9, there 
might be a chance for a reversal of the 
revolutionary ruling. But both Wright and 
Fujii served notice that they were ready 
to carry the contest to the United States 
Supreme Court. If they won there, a 
rush to the courts in states with other 
restrictive legislation was more than 
likely. 
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A Review of the Loyalty System 





© one can ever guarantee that 
N there are no disloyal persons in 
the government. No one can ever 
guarantee that the government con- 
tains no persons who for other reasons 
than disloyalty are security risks. A 
simple variety of security risk is a per- 
son privy to confidential information 
whose tongue is loosened by 
alcohol. Men and women of 
temperate habits, or who 
may have been for years 
total abstainers, have been 
known to take a drink. A 
good security risk may be- 
come a bad security risk 
without warning. 

No one can ever guaran- 
tee that the government is 
completely free of disloyal 
persons and other bad security risks 
any more than anyone can ever guar- 
antee that the banks of the United 
States have no employes who are or 
ever will become embezzlers. 

We have a right to expect, how- 
ever, that the government be diligent 
in excluding disloyal persons and bad 
security risks from its employ. We 
have a right to expect it to have the 
best machinery that can be devised 
for this purpose. We have a right to 
expect that this machinery be used 
fearlessly and without favor—that no 
one be protected because he has influ- 
ential friends or because his expulsion 
would reveal a scandal. We have a 
right to expect that doubtful cases are 
resolved in favor of the public service, 
even though in some instances .in- 
justice to individuals may result. 


HE more sensitive agencies of the 

government have long had machin- 
ery for this purpose. But until recent 
years, as events have proved, it was in 
some respects inadequate. And until 
recently, there was no systematic at- 
tempt to deal with the matter in the 
government as a whole. The deficiency 
was, in some measure, due to lack of 
awareness of the methods and objec- 
tives of Communism. It was due also 
to some long-standing acts adopted 
for the laudable purpose of protecting 
civil servants against spoilsmen and 
arbitrary action by their superiors. 

In 1946 an appropriation bill rider 
authorized the State Department to 
make summary dismissals. The depart- 
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ment proceeded to weed out a con- 
siderable number of “security risks” 
—actual or potential. (It is germane to 
note that between 3,000 or 4,000 
employes of wartime agencies had just 
been transferred to it.) The State De- 
partment was attacked for dismissing 
employes without adequate proof and 
without giving them fair 
chance to defend them- 
selves. That was the keynote 
of Pulitzer Prize-winning 
articles by the chief Wash- 
ington correspondent of a 
leading Republican news- 
paper. 

In 1947 the comprehen- 
sive loyalty review system 
was created. Judging from 
inquiries I have received in 
recent days, it is still not generally 
realized that the apex of this system is 
a board of private citizens divided 
about equally between parties. The 
chairman of the board is a staunch 
Republican—an avowed isolationist— 
who served as a United States Attor- 
ney under Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge and as an Assistant United 
States Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Hoover. The board was set up 
that way so that it would not be sub- 
ject to influence from political or 
governmental sources. 

The State Department put at the 
head of its own loyalty board a Ver- 
mont Republican. It has its own secur- 
ity agents headed by an ex-F'BI man 
recommended by J. Edgar Hoover. It 
also uses, as does the top loyalty 
review board, the FBI itse’f. 

Structurally and in its key person- 
nel, the system appears sound. It can- 
not act without evidence. New evi- 
dence is turned up from time to time. 


ENATOR McCarthy’s charges have 
S created widespread _ suspicion, 
however, that the loyalty review sys- 
tem has failed to rid the government 
of disloyal persons against whom sub- 
stantial evidence was already avail- 
able. Therefore, despite J. Edgar 
Hoover's strong legitimate objections 
to opening the FBI files, consideration 
might well be given to Sen. Wayne 
Morse’s suggestion that the President, 
the Tydings subcommitte, and Mr. 
Hoover himself jointly review all 
dubious cases. 
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Heat Wave, Cold Wave, and Cold War 


For a day or two last week London 
and Paris were literally struck down in 
a cold war, while Moscow escaped 
entirely: 

Britons awoke Wednesday morning to 
find dazzling sunshine glaring back from 
a few inches to a few feet of snow. As 
much as an inch of snow covered the 
pink and white blossoms of flowering 
trees. In some places, trees and tele- 
graph poles blocked roads, while a party 
of five was marooned all week on 3,560- 
foot-high Mount Snowdon. Small chil- 
dren, who have hardly seen any snow 
since 1947, were out at dawn in rubber 
boots and raincoats. The Air Ministry in 
London officially described the snow as 
“frozen rain showers.” 

®The wildest weather in many an April 
struck across Northern France. Tempera- 
tures bounced between 32 and 57 as 
the skies spilled rain, hail, and snow. 
Cold and snowstorms nipped orchards 
and truck gardens as far south as the 
Rhone Valley. Paris was shut down tight, 
in anticipation of the usual spring week- 
end exodus, and disconsolate thousands 
wandered past shuttered cafés on the 
chilly boulevards. 

>A hot wind from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean blew as far north as Moscow. 
As a result, in the capital of General 
Winter, the thermometer zipped up to 
85 on April 24—a 71-year record. Mos- 
cow parks turned a sudden, vivid green, 
and children plunged into local rivers. 


All this was perhaps the cold war's lit- 
tle meteorological joke. But the struggle 
between the East and West that is nearly 
always identified by current history's 
tiredest cliché went on as grimly as ever. 
May Day again this year came as an ex- 
cuse for the rival forces to stage rival 
demonstrations in the big cities of the 
world—including Berlin, where demon- 
strations can turn into strife with omi- 
nous speed, Meanwhile, the West looked 
to the American-British-French diplomat- 
ic conference in London next week for a 
recasting of strategy in the cold war. 
But it looked with more hope than 
expectation. 


Pre-Conference Line-up 


Secret sessions in London last week 
began an anxious overture to the May 
talks of the Western Foreign Ministers. 
On what diplomats call the “official level,” 
American Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. 
Jessup, Permanent Under Secretary Sir 
William Strang of the British Foreign 
Office, and French Ambassador René 
Massigli had trouble sorting out what 
Dean Acheson, Ernest Bevin, and Robert 
Schuman could usefully deal with. There 
was too much to talk about; there was 
too little that could be done to regain 
the initiative in the cold war. Here is a 
preview of what probably will be dis- 
cussed and why as reported by News- 
WEEK European bureaus: 





April in Britain: Can spring be far behind? 
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China: The West will wistfully shelve 
projects for coordinating policy toward 
the Chinese Reds. The British are now 
sorry they recognized Communist China. 
But the Attlee government is not in a 
political position to withdraw recogni- 
tion even though the Chinese Reds have 
not yet accepted it. The British complain 
gently that they could not foresee that 
it would become politically impossible 
for the United States to follow them and 
now hint it might be just as well if 
recognition died on the vine. 

Southeast Asia and Africa: Con- 
siderable effort will be exerted to co- 
ordinate policy with regard to colonial 
situations. The Americans view Indo- 
China as the key problem, more urgent 
than Malaya or Indonesia. 

Germany: The master problem will 
be how to bring Germany wholly into 
the Western fold. The answer depends 
on a greater degree of Western unity. 
If Bonn could join in the London talks, 
it would seek: (1) Germany’s closest 
association—as an equal—in the political 
and economic community of the Atlantic 
states; (2) some sort of Western security 
guarantee, stronger than the mere pres- 
ence of a handful of Allied occupation 
troops to discourage the Soviets. The 
overriding German interest in Atlantic 
(rather than European) union is because 
Bonn looks on the United States as its 
best friend. 

Atlantic Pact: The Foreign Ministers 
will work toward the limited goal of a 
continuing organization which can make 
military and financial decisions even 
when the Atlantic Council is not in ses- 
sion. However, Premiér Georges Bidault’s 
suggestion for an Atlantic High Council 
for Peace, to coordinate all aspects of 
Western cooperation, probably will not 
receive serious consideration. The United 
States is not ready for any such leap. 

European Integration: A _ novel 
definition of American ideas now is being 
circulated: That Europe should return 
to the Victorian pattern of free trade, 
free money, and free migration by means 
of a network of treaties rather than con- 
federation. The United States evidently 
does not propose to become a party to 
such treaties except where they affect 
defense and _ financial arrangements 
under the Atlantic Pact. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


The Tempered Wind 


Marshal Tito used to be the big bad 
wolf to his three capitalist neighbors. He 
huffed at Austria over the Slovenes in 
Carinthia, puffed at Italy over the Free 
Territory of Trieste, and all but blew 
Greece’s house in by aiding its Red rebels. 

Last week, reelected Premier by a 
unanimous “Da” vote of the Skupshtina 
(Assembly) in Belgrade, Tito turned 
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SCHOOL IN OLD DOMINION 


IS SAFEGUARDED FROM FIRE 


BY STEEL JOISTS 


This handsome new high school at 
Bassett, Virginia, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, combines a traditional exte- 
tior, breathing the dignity and charm 
of the Old Dominion, with interesting 
contemporary features, including: A 
sound system that takes broadcasts to 
any part of the building. Acoustically- 
treated classrooms. Steel joists of the 
“open-web” type for safety from fire. 

These Bethlehem Joists are installed 
with a plaster ceiling on the under side 
and a layer of concrete above. This 
kind of floor structure forms an effec- 
tive barrier to fire. It holds in check any 
fire that may start, preventing it from 
spreading for two hours, or longer. 





Steel-joist floors also retard the passage 
of sound, never shrink to form cracks 
where walls and floors meet, are im- 
mune to attack by vermin. In addition, 
they simplify problems of design and 
construction. 


Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists are 
used in schools, apartment houses, 
hotels, homes, hospitals, stores, in 
every part of the country. Chief reason 
for their popularity is the value they 
offer. They make any building that 
people occupy safer, and better to live 
and work in, at a cost that is only 
slightly more than other types of con- 
struction, and sometimes even less. 





Architects: Dixon and Norman, Richmond, Va. Contractor: Mottley Construction Co., Inc., Farmville, Va. 


BETHLEHEM 


STEEL 





SERVES THE NATION 
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good neighbor. In a mild-mannered 80- 
page address, the anti-Kremlin Commu- 
nist told the one-party People’s Front 
deputies: (1) Yugoslav-Austrian relations 
were “becoming more and more normal”; 
(2) “close collaboration” between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy would bring “tremendous 
benefits”; (3) diplomatic relations would 
be normalized with the new centrist 
Greek government of Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras, thus contributing “remarkably 
to the strengthening of peace in 
the Balkans.” 


FRANCE: 


Crackdown on Reds 


Awarding the Croix de Guerre to the 
linen-weaving and hide-tanning town of 
Argenton-sur-Creuse, in memory of the 
wartime massacre of 67 citizens by Nazi 
SS troops, Premier Georges Bidault last 
week vowed to stamp out the postwar 
menace of lawless force whose “source 
is not French.” He called for “a halt to 
violence, a halt to those concerted ac- 
tions which, under the banner of peace, 
are too often acts of civil war.” He thus 
launched a four-pronged drive designed 
to tighten national security and to stop 
Communist sabotage. 

@ne: “With regret,” Bidault fired Dr. 
Frédéric Joliot-Curie, an outright Red 
and winner, with his wife, Iréne, of the 
1935 Nobel Prize, as High Commissioner 
for Atomic Energy. The speed of the 
dismissal was surprising. But it had been 


a foregone conclusion since Joliot-Curie 
told the Communist Congress at Genne- 
villiers: “Never will the progressive sci- 
entist give one iota of his science to make 
war on the Soviet Union” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 17). 

Twe: The National Assembly, in a 
quiet session, rejected by 410 te 182 a 
Red motion which would have made all 
deputies immune from the regular proc- 
esses of law. Instead it speedily passed 
380 to 719 a government motion calling 
for the prosecution of two Breton Com- 
munist deputies, Alain Signor and Mme. 
Marie Lambert, who had been arrested 
and jailed for inciting Communist mili- 
tants to riot in Brest. The action ended 
the privilege of Communist deputies to 
incite to riot and sabotage without fear 
of punishment. 

Three: Radio Diffusion Francaise 
sacked two Red commentators, Lucien 
Barnier and Serge Nat. 

Four: The Bidault government quietly 
decided to purge the nationalized gas 
and electricity services. Both are heavily 
infested with Communists who, ever 
since the Liberation, have tormented the 
public by turning off the electricity and 
turning down the gas. 


Significance-- 

Loren Carroll, chief of Newsweex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: 

Last week’s decisions foreshadow a 
new government policy toward Commu- 
nist sabotage. Rather than continue much 
longer the old policy of letting the Reds 








Acheson as a Hog and Ruzzard... 


























N Moscow last week Pravda castigated 
Dean Acheson’s “six lines of action” 
(Newsweek, May 1) as “a delirious 
program for the creation of a worldwide 
American empire through suppressing the 
sovereignty of all peoples of the world 
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and through unleashing a new war.” 
Even more venomous are the cartoons 
which Pravda and Izvestia have printed 
almost daily for six weeks, depicting the 
Secretary of State as a hog, buzzard, bar- 
rage balloon, bull, jazz drummer, and so 
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discredit themselves, the government 
will now take a gradual series of steps to 
eliminate Communists from vital spots in 
industry and commerce. Surveillance will 
be intensified. A new campaign will be 
launched against foreign Communists, 
particularly Spanish. 

In maintaining this evolutionary policy, 
the government will refuse to heed those 
who demand the immediate outlawing 
of the Communist Party. It contends that 
democratic liberty of speech must be re- 
tained, and that only overt illegal acts 
and incitement of sabotage should be 
prosecuted. 

The new series of anti-Communist 
measures will make the Reds modify 
their tactics. As the fainthearted drop 
away, the real militants will display their 
talents for rioting and sabotage. Shock 
troops will intensify their training. Red 
propaganda will play up the theme that 
there is no more liberty in France. But 
with their usual shrewdness, the Com- 
munists will permit lulls between periods 
of attack in order to encourage “neutral” 
Frenchmen to deplore the government’s 
anti-Communist measures. 


BELGIUM: 


Back to the Polls 


“The Englishman works for his govern- 
ment, the Frenchman works against his 
government, and the Belgian works de- 
spite his government.” That modern 
apothegm held true last week in economi- 
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cally booming but politically paralyzed 
Belgium—except on the Antwerp docks, 
where the Reds protested coming Amer- 
ican arms shipments. After 48 days of 
deadlock following the consultation pop- 
ulaire on King Leopold III’s return from 
exile, Prince Regent Charles dissolved 
Parliament and ordered new elections 
for June 4. Leopold’s proposal of recall 
to the throne on condition that he “tem- 
porarily” delegate the exercise of his 
prerogatives to his 19-year-old son Prince 
Baudouin was blocked by Socialist de- 
mands that he promise in writing to take 
a long trip abroad. 


THAILAND: 


Royal Hearts and Flowers 


In the kingdom of my dreams, 

You are my queen. 

Please don’t let me just dream, 
Please make my dreams come true— 
In Wonderland. 


In the Wonderland that is Thailand, no- 
body but nobody last week was worrying 
about the cold war or Communism. 
Everybody but everybody was humming 
these blues lyrics which King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej, 22-year-old saxophonist, had 
written. The King had five other songs 
on the Thai hit parade and consented to 
let his “Blue Night” and a royal medley 
be featured in the forthcoming “Michael 
Todd’s Peep Show” on Broadway. 

At the auspicious moment of 10:24 
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on. The samples on these pages, left to 
right (1) “Good Collaboration” (the 
skeleton is “Crisis”); (2) “Resources of 
Eloquence of Mr. Acheson” (the barrel 
contains “Lies and Falsifications”); (3) 
“Point of View of Some Animals” (the 
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signboard above Churchill, Acheson, and 
Bevin reads “Achievements of Socialism 
in the U.S.S.R. and People’s Democra- 
cies”); (4) “Feeding the Fascist Frog” 
(Generalisimo Francisco Franco is get- 
ting a dollar “Loan”). 
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/ ADAPT MYSELF 





Kp MONTH at Atlantic City the great and 
growing textile industry stages its Na- 
tional Show, to present the latest and best in 
processes and equipment. 

Here are six ‘ball bearings, typical of the 
many originated and developed by New De- 
parture. They will be on display at the New 
Departure exhibit where visiting designers 
rs engineers customarily spend much of 
their time. 

And no wonder! For most of the advance in 
ball bearing design for textile machinery these 
last ten years are ‘‘new departures.’’ May we 
send you literature? 


Kola 


Ake « Ed. WENN DEPARTURE 


‘BALL BEARINGS _* 
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a.m. April 28, chosen by Buddhist astrol- 
ogers, King Bhumibol made his lyrics 
come true by taking 18-year-old Princess 
Skirikit Kitiyakara, his piano-playing dis- 
tant cousin, as his queen. After the King 
paid the usual 10-baht (50-cent) mar- 
riage fee, the young couple knelt before 
his 88-year-old grandmother, Sawang 
Vadhana, in Lotus Pond Palace. The 
Queen Grandmother dabbed their fore- 
heads with three spots of perfumed san- 
dalwood paste and sprinkled them with 
holy water, blessed daily since 1782 by 
four Buddhist priests. 

Hardly pausing to look at their wed- 
ding gifts (including a radio-phonograph 
from the Trumans and Worcester porce- 
lain from King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth), the bridal pair dashed off to 
honeymoon at the King’s seashore Klai 
Kangwong (Far-From-Worry Palace). 


t 
Britain Tiring of Socialism 


Coming trends, like events, cast 
their shadows before. A_ highly 
significant trend in the official 
American attitude toward Britain 
is now beginning to crystallize. 
Newsweek's London bureau re- 
ports on it: 

To Americans intimately con- 
cerned with the British situation it 
is now axiomatic that the continued 
existence of the British Socialist 
government must inhibit any re- 
turn to freedom of trade, currency, 
or enterprise in Europe. Yet there 
is is a general feeling among sea- 
soned and astute observers that the 
British people themselves have at 
last begun to realize Socialism is in- 
compatible with their national and 
traditional place in a free world. It 
still may take a national emergency 
to bring this out, however. 

In the interim the American atti- 
tude toward Britain must neces- 
sarily be one of compromise and 
tolerance. We may have to do 
some things we don’t want to do 
and refrain from doing some other 
things we do want to do. But 
not forever. 

In any case it is perfectly clear 
that any Britain which follows the 
restrictive practices of Sir Stafford 
Cripps cannot cooperate with Eu- 
rope economically unless all the 
rest of Europe follows the same 
Socialist doctrine. Cripps still talks 
of multilaterability—free exchange 
of currencies—as if it would be a 
good thing sometime in the dis- 
tant future. But in practice, all his 
policies contradict him. Nothing 
which he has ever done envisages 
the existence of that vital necessity 
—a European market place. 
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T is characteristic of the Buick RoapMmasTEeR 

that its use brings on a stronger and stronger 
feeling that no other automobile, regardless of 
price, will ever satisfy you again. 


It is a feeling you get from many things .. . 


From the silken whip of its 152-hp valve-in- 
head straight-eight Fireball engine and the ever 
constant ease and smoothness of its Dynaflow « 
Drive .. 


. 


rom the soft and steady track of this two-ton 
beauty on any highway or byway, floated as it 
is on a coil spring at all four wheels .. . 

rem the grand-scale spaciousness of its luxu- 


rious interiors—from the handling ease you 
had almost incredible in a car of such magnifi- 


is the 1950 Buick’s non-locking multi-guard 
forefront, as brawny as it is beautiful. 






First of the Fine 
Cars in Value 


This is the fashion-plate ROADMASTER Riviera Sedan, 
Model 72R, on a strapping 130Y%4-in. wheelbase, 


Soltisfoction Ahead 


cent proportions—from the heart-warming 
lift you get traveling in the most distinctive 
fashion styling of the times. 
ying 

Back of this big talk is an imposing array 

‘ Your Key to 
of facts and figures which Greater Valve 
your Buick dealer will be 
glad to reveal—including 
price tags you’d expect of 
far lesser cars. 


If you check him on that 
—and try a thorough 


ROADMASTER 


demonstration of Roap- 
MASTER — you ll never again 
be happy with anything but 


this Buick. 


FASHION-FIRST IN FRONT ENDS 





Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS Network, every Monday evening. 
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BRITAIN: 


Talk of Coalition 


In the House of Commons, oak-paneled 
chamber on April 26, 100 members 
jammed six-deep “below the bar’—the 
cloth strip which marks the House’s tech- 
nical boundary. Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee was crushed between a crouching 
Herbert Morrison ane a ceiling-gazing 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Winston Churchill 
frowned. Defense Minister Emanuel 
Shinwell showed up despite an attack 
of food poisoning. The ex-pugilist Tory, 
F. A. Burden, who had hurt his leg run- 
ning to an earlier vote, swung himself in 
on crutches. 

A Coriservative backbencher, Hugh 
Fraser, broke the tension by announcing 
the Newmarket race’s photofinish result: 
“Palestine won by a short hcad.” Food 


Significance 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
week's London bureau, cabled: 

The week’s events in Parliament had 
an undercurrent of meaning far more 
important than the fact of the narrow 
government victories, They were accom- 
panied by the first serious talk in months 
of coalition and by a highly important 
argument among the constitutional ex- 
perts as to the prerogatives and duties of 
the King in the present electoral dead- 
lock. Seldom since the abdication crisis 
has there been such frank talk about the 
position of the Crown. 

The basis for all these anguished 
discussions is a widespread feeling that 
another election, even so late as autumn, 
would come out about the same as last 
February's, leaving neither the Socialists 
nor the Tories with a working majority. 
That was why Winston Churchill mused 
out loud in the Commons on the pros- 
pects and difficulties of a coalition. The 
most important thing he said was that it 
was vain to suppose a true national 
government could be formed except in 
the event of “a blinding emergency, 
internal or external.” 

It is far more likely that Churchill, 
who, in the words of one of his col- 
leagues, is always looking at his watch 
these days, hopes to return to Downing 
Street by royal command within the next 
couple of months and, once there, seize 
the initiative from the Socialists for an 
autumn campaign. 

This strategy, in turn, depends on 
whether the King could or would refuse 
to grant Prime Minister Clement Attlee a 
dissolution and an immediate election in 
case Attlee were defeated before the 
summer recess. All week in the solemn 
letters’ columns of The Times and The 
Daily Telegraph, and in less responsible 
journals, this issue has been argued. 
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Minister Maurice Webb brought Labor 
cheers by replying: “The government 
have won Dumbarton by 293.” This by- 
election photofinish, which kept in the 
Labor column the Scottish constituency 
covering Clydeside shipfitters and kilted 
Loch Lomond shepherds, raised the Att- 
lee government’s over-all Commons ma- 
jority to seven. 

The House then was off on a steeple- 
chase vote on a series of issues springing 
from Cripps’s new budget. The clerk, in 
bobbed wig and gown, called out: “Hy- 
drocarbon Oils (Rate of Customs Duty 
and Rebate)”—the official title of the 
ninepence-per-gallon rise in gasoline tax. 
Upon the Speaker’s cry “Clear the lob- 
bies,” Laborites poured into the lobby 
on the right and Conservatives and 


Liberals into the left. Ten minutes 
later, Labor's chief whip, William 
Whiteley, bowed twice toward the 


Reuter-European 


George VI: King in more than name? 





Speaker and read triumphantly: “Ayes 
to the right, 304. Noes to ‘he left, 299.” 
The Socialists then went on that day to 
win another five-vote victory, and this 
Monday won by the “shortest head” 
possible—279 to 278—in a “snap” vote 
on which the government's life was not 
at stake. 

In anticipation of the budget show- 
down, Churchill had told Commons on 
April 24 that Britain needed a strong 
government “which is not afraid to do 
things in the national interest.” While 
hinting at the possibility of coalition, he 
said that “it i: vain to suppose that any- 
thing but a blinding emergency, internal 
or external,” would make coalition work- 
able. “This could only work,” Cripps re- 
torted, “if everyone else abandoned his 
policy in favor of the right honorable 
gentleman’s.” Churchill snapped back: 
“That would be much the best.” 


Deadlock Raises Point of King in Polities 


In England this kind of thing can go 
on forever insolubly since there is no 
written constitution to look up. However, 
it is true that not for more than a century 
has a request for dissolution been re- 
fused. The present King’s father, George 
V, granted dissolutions reluctantly in 
both 1923 and 1924. In 1931, with 
Britain on the verge of financial collapse, 
George V did take the unusual consti- 
tutional step of presiding over the 
formation of the MacDonald-Baldwin 
coalition government. 

Just after the February election 
George VI informed both Attlee and 
Churchill that he would not be pleased 
to see another immediate dissolution 
and election. Since then, however, nec- 
essary legislative arrangements have 
been made to provide enough money to 
keep the government going until at least 
August. Whether that has altered the 
King’s attitude is not known. It is, how- 
ever, certain that he made a special trip 
from Windsor to be in London last 
Wednesday when the close Commons 
votes were taken. It can also be stated on 
excellent authority that he has taken his 
own legal advice on his prerogatives in 
the event that Attlee demands dissolu- 
tion in the near future. 

Currently there are some rumors 
—possibly apocryphal—that the’ King has 
expressed annoyance at Churchill's 
tactics and was especially displeased 
because the Tory leader forced a Com- 
mons vote during the French President's 
visit in March. On the other hand, the 
monarch is not likely to be pleased by 
thinly veiled threats against the use of 
his prerogatives which appeared last 
week under the heading KEEP THE KING 
out oF IT in the left-wing Tribune, a 
weekly pamphlet edited by the satellites 
of Health Minister Aneurin Bevan. 


SO Newsweek, May 8, 1950 
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Snap off one form-posting bar...snap on 
another--and you change, in seconds, from 
one type of posting to another! 

One MULTIPLE-DUTY machine and one 
operator can usually handle a// the posting, 
including payroll, in the small or medium- 
sized business. 

Large concerns use batteries of these 

ULTIPLE-DUTY machines for specific jobs; 


and, during peak-load periods, shift jobs 


between machines to cut costly overtime. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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This remarkable MULTIPLE-DUTY ma- 
chine often repays its entire cost the first year 
after installation—and then goes on saving 
money year after year! 

This National MULTIPLE-DUTY machine 
will cut your accounting costs, besides giving 
you money-making facts about your busi- 
ness...facts usually considered too costly to 
obtain with other methods. 

Letour representative show what National 
Mechanized Accounting can do for you! 


wean 


‘Just. this simple change... 
and I'm ready 


any accounting job!" 


Get this FREE 
20-page hooklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 


Dayton Y, Ohio. 
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‘“‘TAKE A GLORIOUS VACATION IN 


CANADA'S PROVINCES BY THE SEA” 


‘ 


*ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS 


See rugged coasts (Logy Bay, New- 
foundland, above), colorful fishing 
villages; the beaches, valleys and famed 
salmon streams of New Brunswick. 
The “Ocean: Limited”, other name 
trains provide luxury travel to the 


i 
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Maritimes and all parts of Eastern 
Canada; connections with through ser- 
vice from Boston, New York, other U.S. 
cities. Attractive Canadian National 
hotels in key centres. (U.S. Citizens 
need no passport.) 


aS 

PEGGY’S COVE (above) is one of the many 
beauty-spots along the picturesque coast of 
Nova Scotia. Swim and sail, explore bays 
and headlands, see historic Halifax, scenic 
Cape Breton...enjoy stream and deep- 
sea fishing in delightful “New Scotland”, 


REST AND PLAY beside the sea, on the clean, 
sandy beaches of Prince Edward Island. Golf 
at “Green Gables’, visit Charlottetown, 
birthplace of Canada... Take your ease in 


this lovely garden province. 


.» 
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CHOOSE any of Canada’s ten top vacations: 
4. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 
3. British Columbia (‘““Triangle Route’). 
4. Eastern Cities & Laurentians. 5. Gaspé & 
Saguenay. 6. Hudson Bay & Winnipeg. 
7. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake 


== of the Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by the 


Sea. 10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip. 


Canadian National offices in 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 
360 McGill Street, Montreal. 
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PAKISTAN: 


Visitors From Karachi 


An Oxford man in Astrakhan (Kara- 
kul) cap, last week welcomed a Cam- 
bridge man in white cap of Khadar 
(homespun) at the bustling airport out- 
side Karachi, the boom-town capital of 
Pakistan. The wearer of the fur “Jinnah 
cap,” symbol of the late Quaid-i-Azam 
(Great Leader) Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s 
Moslem League, was Prime Minister Lia- 
quat Ali Khan of Pakistan. The homespun 
“Gandhi cap,” symbol of the Hindu-dom- 
inated Congress Party, adorned Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 

As Liaquat Ali had laid a wreath on 
Gandhi’s cremation site outside New 
Delhi three weeks earlier, now Nehru 
laid a wreath on Jinnah’s grave. The two 
Prime Ministers, who had been old-time 
bridge partners and fellow Cabinet mem- 
bers in the pre-partition regime, then 
applied all thei: diplomatic finesse to 
turn symbolism into substance. Liaquat 
Ali and Nehru boasted on April 27 that 
their visits had “promoted better under- 
standing and more friendly relations.” 

En Route: Now that the fratricidal 
dominions had halted just short of the 
precipice of war, the Pakistani Prime 
Minister, accompanied by his wife, took 
off for a hectic good-will visit to the 
United States and Canada. Washington 
prepared to welcome them May 3. Their 
visit will include: 

State dinners by the Trumans and the 
Achesons, a night as Presidential house 
guests, speeches to both houses of Con- 
gress and the National Press Club, and 
banquets and press conferences galore. 
PWreaths on the tombs of George 
Washington, the Unknown Soldier, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and parades at 
Annapolis and West Point. 

PVisits to the United Nations, Chicago 
Cubs, Adler Planetarium, Houston ship 
canal, New Orleans French Quarter, 
New York Times and Herald Tribune, 
University of California, Columbia, Har- 
vard, and M. I. T. 

Inspections of Zenith Radio, General 
Mills, Chicago Union Stockyards, Colum- 
bia Steel, Lockheed Aircraft, Shell Oil, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. American Sugar 
Refining, Celotex, and General Electric. 
PAppearances by the Prime Minister’s 
wife, the Begum, at the Washington 
Junior League, Red Cross headquarters, 
American Women’s Association, New 
York Children’s Center, CARE, New 
York Town Hall, Chicago Hull House, 
San Francisco Shriners’ Hospital, Walt 
Disney studio, New Orleans Charity Hos- 
pital, and Schenectady parks system. 

Hew to Sleep Late: If any couple 
can endure such a race-around, it is the 
Pakistani Prime Minister and the Begum. 
Liaquat (pronounced Lee-ah-kut) is a 
powerfully built, 5-foot 8-inch mass of 
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energy. He is kept so busy he relaxes 
merely by shifting to a new type of work. 

Liaquat sleeps late, often skips lunch, 
and works until at least 2 a. m. Jinnah 
once complained about his late hours in 
his more easygoing days: “Liaquat, if we 
were in England, I would make you a 
peer.” No longer having time for tennis, 
the Prime Minister has begun taking 
massages. His chief hobby is his collec- 
tion of 115 lighters which he uses in 
smoking English Marcovitch cigarettes. 
Although the Begum is accomplished on 
the piano and guitar, her husband is a 
musical lowbrow. He’s a trap drummer. 

Behind Liaquat’s thick horn-rimmed 
glasses and bushy black eyebrows is a 


cool courage. When police once failed 
to subdue a riotous mob, he drove his 
Daimler into its midst and calmly per- 
suaded it to disperse quietly. When his 
Delhi hotel caught fire, he dressed fully 
and even tied his shoelaces before seek- 
ing safety. To stop the blood bath which 
tollowed partition cn Aug. 15, 1947, he 
and Nehru toured his native Punjab to- 
gether for five days. 

Liaquat Ali himself, coming from a 
wealthy landowning family that trices 
its heritage back to the old-time King 
Nausherwan the Just of Iran, lost his 
inherited property as the result of parti- 
tion. His landed estates lay in the United 
Provinces of India. It was there that he 
plunged into his political career after be- 
ing called to the bar, like Nehru, from 
the Inner Temple in London. Actually he 
has been in court only once, and then 
as a witness. 

Now Liaquat Ali is dependent on the 
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$10,800 annual salary given all Pakistani 
Cabinet ministers, plus housing allow- 
ance. He lives in a rambling two-story 
bungalow amid hibiscus, bougainvillea, 
and tennis courts. Despite the Koran’s 
warning against wine’s “sinfulness,” Lia- 
quat Ali serves his guests whisky and 
occasionally takes a drink. However, he 
observes the traditional Moslem absti- 
nence from pork. 

In Front of the Veil: The Begum is 
the Eleanor Roosevelt of Pakistan. A 
vivacious five-footer with dark eyes and 
long curved lashes, Begum Ra’ana (the 
apostrophe signifies a guttural sound) 
is leading the women of Pakistan to give 
up the veil. Actually, “he was the daugh- 
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‘ 
Reuter-Furopean 


The Liaquat Ali Khans: Karakul caps, lighters, trap drums, pet deer 


ter of Hindus turned Christian. She took 
her B. A. in 1927 from the Methodist- 
Presbyterian Isabella Thoburn College, 
topped. her fellow students (all men) in 
winning her M. A. at Lucknow, and be- 
came an economics professor. Only when 
she married Liaquat Ali in 1933 (they 
have two sons, Ashraf, 12, and Akbar, 8) 
did she, presumably, become a Moslem. 

The Begum met the challerge of 
Pakistan’s independence. She formed 
the Pakistan Won.en’s Voluntary Service, 
which set up an employment exchange, 
lost and found and marriage bureaus, 
and widows’ and abducted women’s 
homes. 

She also was the guiding .spirit in 
the Pakistan Women’s National Guard 
(with rank of brigadier) and in the 
Pakistan Cottage Industries Association 
and All-Pakistan Women’s Association. 
She is a chain smoker, has a squirrel’s 
passion for nuts, and keeps a pet deer. 
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JAPAN: 


Trouble Coming Up 


The first rumblings of controversy were 
heard last week as a prelude to what 
may be one of the most bitterly fought 
elections in Japanese history—the voting 
this June for a new House of Councillors, 
the Diet’s Upper Chamber. 

The issues were highly confusing, 
highly explosive, and highly important to 
Japan’s future—a peace treaty with the 
Western Powers, American retention of 
bases in Japan after the treaty, and the 
position of the Communists. On April 26 
the opposition parties, excluding the 
Communists, formed a “Joint Foreign 
Policy Council” in opposition to the 
Yoshida government's implied support for 
American bases and a peace treaty with- 
out Russia and Red China. In an address 
on May 3, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in 
effect told the Japanese they could out- 
law the Communist Party. 

But hardly anyone discussed the great 
long-range problem Japan will face after 
a peace treatv: How to support its rap- 
idly growing population or control it if it 
can't be supported. Postwar Japan's pop- 
ulation has now reached 80,000,000 and 
is increasing at the rate of more than 
1,000,000 per year. By 1975 it may reach 
100,000,000 and Japan produces only 
enough food for 65,000,000. 


Birth Rate Going Down 


From the middle of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth centuries 
Japan’s population remained fairly con- 
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stant at about 25,000,000. This was about 
the number the land could conveniently 
support. It was kept at that level by 
famine, plague—and mabiki. The word 
originally applied to thinning a row of 
vegetables, but it came to cover a gov- 
ernment-directed program of infanticide. 
The Tokugawa shogunate exercised the 
tightest control over every phase of Japa- 
nese life, so it was a simple matter to use 
the midwives as a means of eliminating a 
certain proportion of new infants and 
thus keep the population at a steady level. 

After the forceful opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry and the collapse of 
the Tokugawa shogunate, the population 
shot up quickly. Millions went into the 
new industries in the big cities, and 
Japan became a food-importing country. 
Nonetheless, from 1920 to 1939 the Jap- 
anese birth rate steadily drifted lower. 
In 1940 and 1941 jingoistic campaigns 
“to fill the ranks” reversed the trend, 
but from 1942 to 1945 the strain of war 
and the absence of many men sent it 
down again. With the return of the 
troops after the war, the birth rate 
zoomed up so that in 1947 it reached an 
all-time peak of 34.76 per thousand. 
Since then it has declined somewhat. 
But the introduction of modern hygienic 
methods by the occupation has si- 
multaneously reduced the death rate 
drastically. 

Off-Limits Problem: American oc- 
cupation authorities, in effect, placed the 
birth-control problem “off limits” as the 
proponents and opponents, both foreign 
and Japanese, argued fiercely. Margaret 
Sanger was even barred from visiting 
Japan. But the Yoshida government, un- 
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Polite, solemn hordes of children throng every street in Japan 


der a comprehensive program of birth 
control, passed the Eugenie Protection 
Law which came into effect in 1949. It 
provided or made possible these devel- 
opments: 

>The law permitted the “Dissemination 
of Knowledge” of birth-control methods 
and the sale without restrictions of con- 
traceptives at low prices. Some maga- 
zines furnished free samples in connec- 
tion with advertising campaigns. Others, 
especially women’s magazines, gave 
readers graphic instructions that some- 
times seemed more pornographic than 
scientific. 

PIn each of Japan’s 800 Health Centers, 
or other duly qualified places, Marriage 
Consultation Offices have been set up 
and staffed by experts to explain the 
use of contraceptives. 

PThe law, in effect, legalized abortion 
(ryuzan) or, as the Japanese refer to it, 
Artificial Interruption of Pregnancy 
(ninshin chu zetsu). To handle these 
cases a special section called the Eugenic 
Protection Investigation Committee will 
be attached to each marriage office. 
Without consulting the committee, a 
qualified physician may interrupt preg- 
nancy because of the mother’s health. 
After permission has been granted by 
the committee, pregnancy may also be 
interrupted for “economic reasons”—if 
the family is unable to support an- 
other child. 

This last is the most controversial sec- 
tion of the law. Its proponents claim the 
statute is not designed as a birth-control 
measure but merely to improve the na- 
tion’s health. From January to September 
1949, 56,265 women were allowed to 
have abortions for economic reasons. An- 
other factor is the high percentage of 
illegal abortions. The Japanese hope lim- 
ited legalization will cut this down. 


Significance-- 

Population experts have little hope 
that the Japanese campaign will reduce 
the birth rate sufficiently to have any 
appreciable effect on the problem of 
overpopulation. The experience of other 
countries has been that birth control has 
achieved important results only when 
accompanied by industrialization. On the 
farm an extra child is an extra hand. In 
the city an extra child is a liability. 

Industrialization cut Japan’s birth rate 
in the ’20s and ’30s. In order to survive 
Japan will have to become more highly 
industrialized. This will exert an effect 
but a long-term effect. At present, most 
Japanese are neither informed nor enthu- 
siastic about birth control. A typical re- 
mark: “The average Japanese is too busy 
making a living and likes children too 
much to become interested in birth con- 
trol except with his girl friends—and he 
only tries to practice control with them 
if he thinks his wife will not bring up 
their children.” 
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A Japanese Birth-Control Committee in Action 


Abortion is as ugly a word in Japan as 
anywhere, and the Japanese are well 
aware of the social dynamite involved in 
sanctioning it for “economic reasons” as 
part of their birth-control program. Each 
case is therefore examined by a screen- 
ing committee. Compton Pakenham, 
chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, un- 
dertook the delicate task of sitting in on 
the work of one committee. Here is 
his report: 


Seven melancholy women huddled on 
two backless benches. With typical Jap- 
anese patience, all but one sat rigidly 


Japanese babies range from little jokers with masks and dirty, forlorn waifs to fat infants as on the right 


immovable, hands in laps. They might 
have been stuffed for exhibition except 
that one sniffed at regular intervals. The 
seventh twitched her right shoulder just 


as regularly as she shifted the position of . 


the scab-covered infant on her back. 
Three were visibly pregnant, the rest 
somewhat less obviously so. Hence they 
were visiting the local Eugenic Protection 
Investigation Committee. 

It must have been twenty minutes be- 
fore the door at the end of the narrow 
waiting room opened. A woman backed 
out, bowing repeatedly to whoever was 
inside. She had a baby strapped to her 
back and led a child with her left hand. 
In her right she clutched some sheets of 
paper. She turned and walked the gant- 
let between the two benches, bowing to, 
but not directly at, her fellow petitioners. 

Ladies of Little Hope: It was five 
minutes before a name echoed from the 
inner office. A chunky, middle-aged 
woman got up and pattered, toes inward, 
to the door, removing some papers from 
her kimono. Inside, she bowed several 
times. She also evidently said that a 
foreigner (myself) was waiting. 

An untidy, black-mustached man with 
metal-rimmed glasses thereupon ap- 
peared behind her. He wore a white 
sweater, foreign trousers, white Japanese 
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socks, and heelless Japanese shoes. He 
looked like one of those sharp-voiced 
bullies who direct school children’s calis- 
thenics and obviously felt just as impor- 
tant. I explained my purpose and he 
shooed the woman back to the bench. I 
apologized and promised not to take 
long. She bowed deeply. She had an 
extraordinarily strong face, full of suffer- 
ing and character, but little hope. 
There were four men inside, three sit- 
ting at a small table, the other crouched 
over a desk under the window. The 


sweatered man pointed to a stool, the 
others rose, and did jack-knife bows. We 





introduced ourselves, first verbally, then 
with the exchange of the inevitable cards. 

One read mine aloud. “Newspaper, it 
is, eh?”—and they all looked uneasy. I 
explained I would like to see the com- 
mittee in action. They hawed and cleared 
their throats, ordered tea, and appeared 
delighted to be offered cigarettes. The 
sweatered one took three and put them 
in a drawer. “To see the committee 
working, eh?” That was the muzukashii- 
est thing he’d ever heard of. Aaaah! Sore 
wa taihen muzukashii des! (That’s very 
difficult) . 

Private Lives: More tea, more ciga- 
rettes, and I felt the women in the wait- 
ing room hating me. First, rasped White 
Sweater, this was a matter the country 
women liked to keep to themselves. He 
doubted if they even discussed it quite 
naturally with their husbands. Their 
mothers, perhaps, if they had them, but 
no, not even with their husbands. Then, 
the system was new; they were hardly 
used to the work themselves and were a 
trifle embarrassed. How would I feel if 
my mother had obtained permission to 
have her pregnancy interrupted? Rather 
foolish, eh? And my employers? What a 
position they'd be in. I was about to give 
it up good-naturedly and allow the wait- 
ing women their chance. 


“What was the reason for the last ap- 
plication? The one that left as I arrived.” 
“Economic reasons. They're mostly 
economic reasons. All outside are eco- 
nomic reasons.” 
“Granted?” 
“This case is 
But economic 


being investigated. 
reasons! Everybody’s 


got economic reasons today. No one 
ever had economic reasons enough to 
keep from getting pregnant in the first 
place, eh?” 

A Bow fer Each: Then, without 
warning, they suddenly adjusted their 


The 


chairs, and a name was called. 
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woman came in, stood before the table, 
bowed and bowed, offering a string of 
complimentary platitudes. The commit- 
tee ignored them. She placed some 
papers on the table. The committee 
members pushed them to one another, 
grunted a remark or two, and passed 
them over to the man at the desk who 
peered at them, went to a file, and took 
out some more. The whole dossier was 
handed back to the committee. They 
played about with it for some time and 
finally one placed a han (seal) on the 
corner of the sheet, slid it across to the 
petitioner, and indicated that was all for 
the time being. She bowed to each in 
turn—with one for the foreign stranger 
—and left. 

“Granted?” 

“The case is being investigated.” 

“Economic reasons?” 

“What else? That woman could have 
a child every nine months without 
wearing out. Last summer she worked 
fourteen hours a day in the rice fields.” 

“And earned so little she has to plead 
economic reasons for interrupting her 
pregnancy? What about her husband?” 

“He'll have her back here again soon.” 

I left. Outside, within spitting dis- 
tance of the door, I counted 37 chil- 
dren playing. 
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DOUKHOBORS: 


Arsonists in the Nude 


In 1899 underpopulated Canada 
needed settlers. It was glad to welcome 
7,000 Doukhobor refugees from Russia. 
These were landless serfs who had re- 
volted against the Czarist government and 
the Russian orthodox church. They set- 
tled in Saskatchewan, where they flour- 
ished and spread to British Columbia. 
Today there are about 20,000 of them. 

The Doukhobors. are a strange and 
troublesome people. According to their 
religion, they “have no leader but God.” 
Their consequent refusal to pay any at- 
tention whatever to the laws of man 
got them into early trouble with the 
Canadian Government. But the 17,000 
orthodox Doukhobors, in Saskatchewan 
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ing the home of John Verigin, an ortho- 
dox leader. The night of the preliminary 
hearings, 40 naked men and women 
burned two of their own houses in the 
50-shack village of Krestova, B.C., chant- 
ing medieval Russian hymns as the build- 
ings flamed. More houses were fired in 
the next two days. The Doukhobors 
would gather in a group. Then, on the 
“inspiration of God,” one would say: 
“Let’s go to my house.” They would 
pull off their clothes, follow the volun- 
teer to his house, and burn it down. 
The police isolated Krestova to keep 
the disorders from spreading, and flying 
squads patrolled the streets, but they 
were helpless against the mass hysteria. 
Now the Freedomites announced that 
the burnings were a protest against 


preparations for a third world war. 
By April 22 eleven unpainted wooden 
houses of Doukhobor families had been 
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Stripped for arson: Semi-nude Doukhobors watch the home fires burn 


and the Kootenay Valley of British Co- 
lumbia, are a peaceable lot of hard- 
working farmers. In recent years they 
have tended more and more to fit into 
the Canadian pattern of life. 

The orthodox Doukhobors, however, 
are backsliders in the eyes of the fa- 
natical Sons of Freedom. These religious 
extremists live mostly in wooden shacks 
in the southeastern hills of British Co- 
lumbia. They express their frequent dis- 
satisfaction with things as they are by 
staging nude parades (stripping is a 
favorite tactic) and burning schools, 
churches, and houses. They have been a 
headache to the Canadian Government 
for years. Last week they were on the 
rampage again. 

The trouble began on April 14, when 
police arrested 36 Freedomites for burn- 
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burned, and jails were full. “There is 
nothing more we can do,” the provincial 
police commissioner said. “If we arrest 
them we have no place to put them.” 

On April 23 a mass meeting of 1,000 
Doukhobors swore on bread, salt, and 
water that they would burn Krestova 
to the ground. The police blamed much 
of the trouble on the husky, colorfully 
shawled Doukhobor wives. “They seem 
to get the bug or message first and 
stir up the others,” a policeman said. 

As the week ended eighteen houses 
had been burned, the tiny jail in nearby 
Nelson was bulging with 200 persons, 
and the first of the Doukhobors to go on 
trial had been sentenced to jail. One of 
the leaders proclaimed: “God tells us 
which house to burn. We'll probably go 
down the valley burning houses.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


Red Clamor in Commons 


The staid House of Commons saw a 
memorable example last week of how 
the Communists can exploit Canada’s un- 
employment problem. When the pray- 
ers were over on April 27, and some 
visitors were still hunting seats in the 
galleries, Speaker Ross Macdonald called 
“order, order.” The House became 
hushed. Suddenly a voice rang out above 
the press gallery at the speaker’s end 
of the chamber: “Mr. Speaker, I am here 
with a delegation of 50 from twenty 
cities representing hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed.” 

The startled M.P.’s looked at one an- 
another, then stared accusingly at the 
newspapermen. Finally they settled on 
one Ray Collette of Toronto as red-faced 
guards rushed for him, clamped their 
hands over his mouth, and hustled him 
to the door. On the other side of the 
gallery another man took up the reading 
of the brief where Collette had left off. 
Speaker Macdonald peered around his 
canopied, 12-foot-high chair, his tricorn 
hat slipping over one ear as he called 
vainly for order. “They were popping 
up all over,” one M.P. said. later. 

When order was restored, seven men 
had been carried out, ten were forced 
to leave, and at least 50 were deposited 
at the entrance of the Parliament Build- 
ing. It was the first mass demonstration 
ever attempted in Commons chamber. 
“We've had eccentrics read the Bible to 
us before, but never anything like this,” 
a perspiring member sighed. 

The 50 invaders of the Commons were 
members of an organization calling it- 
self the Canadian Convention of Unem- 
ployed Workers. It has no connection 
with the National Federation of Unem- 
ployed Workers recently formed by the 
Canadian Congress of Labor, and was 
denounced by CCL president A. R. 
Mosher as Communist-dominated. Fed- 
eral Department of Labor officials said 
the leaders were Communists. 

Most of the M.P.’s were inclined to 
laugh off the demonstration but there 
was evidence the incident had caused 
the government some concern. Everyone 
agreed the unemployment situation was 
a plum ripe for red picking. 

The number of jobless rose sharply 
during the winter until] it stood at 434.- 
000 on April 6. In the winter of 1948-49 
it had never gone above 265,000. Labor 
Minister Humphrey Mitchell had pyre- 
dicted all along that better weather 
conditions in spring would improve the 
situation. But figures failed to bear him 
out. It was obvious the cause Jay some- 
what more in the loss of overseas markets 
and somewhat less in the seasonal factors 
Mitchell had emphasized. 
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From Southeast Asia comes 90% of all the world’s 
supply of what key agricultural product? 


- What can be made into soft, luxurious cushions 
and mattresses that practically never wear out? 
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- What is the chief source of income for millions of 
his,” 


families in Malaya? 
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R | gasoline consumption because of less road resis- 
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subsidized and uncontrolled in its production? 


were Q. What, when mixed with asphalt, shows real prom- 
Q. What major agricultural product is completely un- [ 
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There’s only one answer:.. it’s 


Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
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WRITE to the Natural Rubber Bureau for in- 

Natural Rubbe B formation about natural rubber and its uses. 
r ureau Current booklets include ‘Stretching Highway 

Dollars with RUBBER ROADS", “‘Convert to 

1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Comfort with LATEX FOAM”’, and a general 

motee 6, RS fact-booklet called ‘‘Natural Rubber—And YOU”. 





1950 ‘TURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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‘Rese for the Living’: Elder states- 
man BERNARD Barucn, 79, has received 
so many medals, plaques, and scrolls that 
he doesn’t count them. “The last one is 
always the best,” he said. “I’m like a child 
with a new toy with each one of them. 
Each one is an expression of regard, like 
a rose for the living from people who 
don’t wait till you die to tell you what 
they think of you.” It startles Baruch 
when anyone recognizes him. Recently 
two New York taxi drivers held up traffic 
so that he could cross Madison Avenue 
against a red light. “If anyone had 
stopped and talked to me,” Baruch ad- 
mitted, “I would have burst into tears.” 


Paris in the Spring: It was so warm in 
Paris that Binc Crossy lay down in the 
grass along the Champs-Elysées and 
went to sleep. “All of a sudden,” Crosby 
related, “somebody whacked me on the 
bottom of the feet and there were three 
mean-looking gendarmes. ‘I'm Bing 
Crosby,’ I said. I even showed them the 
lining of my jacket where it says Bing 
Crosby. No dice. They started dragging 
me off. The only thing left to do was to 
whip out this medal from the Professional 
Golfers Association. “Me American police 
on vacation,’ I told “em in my best French. 
That did it. They let me go.” 


Parting: Three years after her marriage 
to producer Micuaet Topp, (“Up In 
Central Park,” “As The Girls Go”), the 
blonde actress JoAN BLONDELL arrived in 
Las Vegas, Nev., to institute divorce pro- 
ceedings. “It’s just a case of unhappiness 
for us both,” she told a newsman. With 
her was her daughter Ellen Powell, 11, 
child of Miss Blondell’s former marriage 
to actor Dick PowELL. 
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Before the breakup, Mike Todd and Joan Blondell dined at the Stork Club 
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The Wangers: flowers for mother 


Mother’s Day: SHELLEY, 19 months, 
and STEPHANIE WANGER, 7, brought a 
box of spring flowers to their mother, 
actress JOAN BENNETT WANGER, on the 
set of her current motion picture. Not 
only one of the prettiest mothers in 
Hollywood, 40-year-old Miss Bennett is 
also a grandmother. D1ana, her daughter 
by a previous marriage, has a year-old 
child. 


Cooltheaded: Ultraconservative Gov. 
ArtHuR LANGLIE of Washington is not 
given to jesting. But a chill wind ruffled 
his sparse locks as he spoke to 20,000 
farmers on “Farm Face-Lifting Day” at 
Redmond. The governor said he coveted 
the headpiece worn by the previous 
speaker, ARTHUR ANDERSON, as a prop 
during his comedy address. Anderson 
rushed to the platform and offered 
Langlie his toupee. Good naturedly, 
Langlie put on the wig and continued 
his speech. 


“4, 





No Met for Margaret? All through 
her concert career, coloratura soprano 
MARGARET TRUMAN has practiced oper- 
atic roles, intending to go into opera 
someday. (She'd like to make her debut 
in “Rigoletto.”) But last week RupoLr 
BiNnG, new general manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, appeared to rule out 
Miss Truman’s chances of singing there. 
“She’s a concert singer,” he declared. 
“There is no prospect of her being with 
the Met.” 


Confession: “When I was 14 and 15 I 
was writing poetry,” author CHarLes 
Jackson (“The Sunnier Side,” “The Lost 
Weekend”) reminisced to a New York 
Times reporter. “When I'd finish a poem 
I'd look into the mirror to see if I looked 
different, if my face had changed. It’s a 
tremendous thing, writing. I really felt 
sorry for my brother and sister for not 
knowing who or what was in their midst. 
When I was 26 or 27 I knew then I had 


been a victim of adolescence.” 


Te the Vietors: Writer's Digest is spon- 
soring a short-story contest, with $500 in 
cash for the first prize. Second prize is a 
canoe trip down the Ohio and the Mis- 
sissippi, from Cincinnati to New Orleans. 
The fifteenth prize winner gets ten days 
in a Trappist monastery in Iowa, with “a 
cell, a loaf of bread, and a cheese” if he 
desires. If a woman wins the fifteenth 
prize she gets four John-Frederics hats. 


Verboten: Neues Deutschland, German 
Communist newspaper in Berlin, urged 
citizens to boycott the “warmongering” 
Irving Berlin musical, “Annie Get Your 
Gun.” Star Berry Hutton, warned the 
paper, was “a grinning monster [who] 
boosted her earnings to $260,000 an- 
nually” by appearing in the movie. “The 
American mono-capitalists don’t miss 
any chance to decorate their warmon- 
gering and murder-mongering with sex 
appeal.” 


Reunion: In 1899 maestro ArTuRO 
ToscANINI auditioned a _ 15-year-old 
cellist, Grvo ALESSANDRI, and signed him 
up for La Scala Opera orchestra. When 
Toscanini became conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, Alessandri came 
to this country and played under the 
maestro until 1915. Last week in New 
Orleans, Alessandri waited patiently in 
the lobby of Toscanini’s hotel for a 
glimpse of his idol. As Toscanini came by, 
he recognized his former colleague and 
said: “You will come to the concert to- 
night.” “I am not rich these days,” 
Alessandri answered sadly. Toscanini 
took Alessandri with him to the Munici- 
pal Auditorium and installed him in the 
wings to hear the concert. An orchestra 
member remarked to the maestro: “You 
are very happy tonight.” “Yes,” Toscanini 
replied, “I have an old friend here.” 
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Acme 


Tufts (with Marie Wilson) argued 


Tuft Talk: Los Angeles police picked 
up on a drunk charge a tall man who was 
weaving along the white line down Cen- 
tral Avenue. “I’m Sonny Turts,” he as- 
sured them. “I’m 23 years old and I could 
do a handspring on this white line...I 
guess you don’t know I’m the famous 
actor and if, you insist on bothering me 
I'll get your jobs.” After five hours in jail, 
Tufts was released on $20 bail. 


Capsule Criticism: TALLULAH BANK- 
HEAD gave The New York Herald Trib- 
une a quick review of T. S. Eliot’s new 
play, “The Cocktail Party”: “[It] simply 
tore me apart . . . Alec Guinness is 
divine and it’s an experience in the 
theater... you know I adore the English 
... go stone sober or you miss the entire 
message of the play.” 


Old Flame: CuHRrIsTINE MATsios, a sing- 
er in the Broadway hit “Kiss Me Kate,” 
charged that California attorney RussELL 
STANFORD, a former sweetheart, had writ- 
ten notes threatening her life if she didn’t 
marry him by May 15. Los Angeles au- 
thorities picked up Stanford and held 
him in $15,000 bail for a hearing. 


Acme 


Christine was threatened 
May 8, 1950 
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PROPER PACKAGING 
Is the Key to Better 
Customer Relations... 


The esteem in which you are held by your 
customers is one of the most valuable assets of 
your business. The danger of aggravating cus- 
tomers with damaged goods, and jeopardizing 
this esteem, can be largely eliminated by using 
the right box for your product. 


Permit Gaylord to analyze your present shipping 
container to see how it can be improved to do 
a better job of protecting your merchandise a 

your good will. 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 








GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


‘New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville 
Columbus * Fort Worth *« Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland « St.Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
; Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro 
\Sumter * Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte 
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A-C’s High-Production Machinery Processes Nature’s Basic Construction Materials! 


Much of the cement produced in 
the United States comes from Allis- 
Chalmers kilns. In fact, all over the 
world there are cément plants de- 
signed by A-C and equipped with 
A-C processing machinery. 


Crushing rock for highways and 
construction—reducing ores for metal 
production is the work of A-C’s 
Hydrocone crusher. New sizes, new 
improvements, meet demand for high 
capacity, versatility, economy. 


Hydrocone is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark 


Powering crushers, kilns, mills— 
driving looms, machine tools, blow- 
ers, pumps—Allis-Chalmers electric 
motors are known and respected 
throughout industry. Many types— 
1 to 25,000 hp and more! 


The world’s basic 
industries look 


to Allis-Chalmers for 


machinery of 


advanced design, 


sound construction. 





opay, you'll get there faster, more comfort- 
ably than ever before. 


Last year alone 60,000 miles of modern roads 
added new travel ease and safety to our nation’s 
3% million miles of highway. . . 


Engineers planned smoother curves, gentler 
£ I »g 
grades, broader lanes . . . 


Ton upon ton of crushed rock, concrete and 
steel poured from quarry, factory and mill—to 
give you sturdy bridges, long-life pavements. 


In the construction industry, all roads lead to 
Allis-Chalmers . . . the world’s largest builder of 
cement-making machinery . . . supplier to steel 
mills of giant rolling mill motors, complete electric 
power generating equipment and control. 


This big producing company builds for every 
basic industry. Wherever you look today, you'll 
find A-C equipment has helped process nearly all 
the products that make up modern good living. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaulee 1, Wisconsin 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 

















Miracle on 34th Street 


On the freezing night of March 30, a 
tiny premature baby girl was stolen from 
an incubator at Lincoln Hospital, New 
York. She was Chaneta Holden, the 9- 
day-old firstborn child of a young Negro 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Holden, 
and she tipped the scales at a scant 2 
pounds 9 ounces. 

As the kidnapping alarm was flashed 
to the police, Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, New 
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the hotel where she had worked. There 
she set up a “nursery” in a 6- by 9-foot 
storeroom with one small window and a 
skylight. While the police followed leads 
in several states, the would-be mother 
conducted a crude but startlingly effec- 
tive premature-infant care program in 
midtown Manhattan. 

Twenty-six days later a woman who 
had unwittingly helped Mrs. Jordan 
chanced to see her again in a Harlem 
record shop. She pointed the Jordan 
woman out to a corner cop, and when 
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Three Holdens and nurse: The kidnapper had done a good job 


York Commissioner of Hospitals, shook 
his head. “With the weather as it is, the 
baby cannot survive one hour,” he said. 
When the stolen child was not found in 
three days, she was listed as “presum- 
ably dead.” 

But little Chaneta Holden survived to 
defy medical opinion and to prove once 
again the will to live of even the frailest 
human being. Twenty-six days later, the 
premature baby was found alive and 
thriving in an improvised incubator- 
nursery rigged up in a storeroom in the 
Hotel Coburg on West 34th Street in 
New York. The kidnapper, and foster- 
mother, was Evelyn Jane Jordan, a young 
Negro hotel chambermaid, driven to 
baby-stealing through frustrated yearn- 
ing for a child of her own. 

Sense and Coincidence: The story 
Mrs. Jordan told to the police, was a 
weird combination of fantastic coinci- 
dence and common-sense baby care. 
Slipping into Lincoln Hospital through 
the ambulance ramp, she climbed the 
stairs to the nursery where Chaneta 
Holden lay unattended. She took the 
child from the incubator, protected it 
against the cold with her red woolen 
skirt, and carried it by subway and taxi to 
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police traced her to the Coburg, they 
found Chaneta Holden lying in a home- 
made perambulator-incubator wrapped 
in blankets and surrounded by hot water 
bottles and an electric pad. The “nurs- 
ery” was kept at a temperature of 96 de- 
grees with an electric heater. Water 
bubbled in a pan on an electric grill to 
humidify the air. Stacked in the crowded 
quarters were baby formulas, a scale and 
eye dropper, nipples, powder, oil, cotton, 
vitamin extracts, and expensive books on 
infant care. There was even a wooly 
teddy bear to keep the child “company.” 

Chaneta was placed in a portable in- 
cubator and rushed by special ambu- 
lance to Lincoln Hospital. So well had 
the kidnapper done her job that the 
infant had gained 6 ounces. (In the hos- 
pital, she might have gained one pound, 
doctors said.) If all went well, she would 
be out of the hospital within a month. 

The child’s overjoyed parents held no 
bitterness against the kidnapper, who 
was under observation in Bellevue Hos- 
pital. “I feel very sorry for her,” said Mrs. 
Holden. “You see, she took such good 
care of my baby.” 

“All I can say is that it is a miracle,” 
declared Dr. Kogel, who had doubted 


the child’s chance of survival. “The 
young woman did a remarkable job of 
caring for this child.” 

Even so, other pediatricians observed 
in discussing the astonishing case, little 
Chaneta had played in luck. When kid- 
napped, she had already lived past the 
first 48 hours after birth, the crucial per- 
iod for any premature child. She had 
been given the two great essentials for 
premature care-sufficient warmth, and, 
in her tiny closet-home, isolation from 
possible infection. 

Evidently the child had already devel- 
oped a sucking reflex and could take 
nourishment by mouth, so she did not 
need tube feeding, as is customary with 
most very small premature babies. 

“It was just luck”, said Dr. Leona 
Baumgartner, associate chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and one of the country’s 
leading premature baby authorities, 
“that she did not need oxygen, blood 
transfusions, and other lifesaving meas- 
ures that occasionally are required in the 
care of premature babies.” 


Sicker Britain? 


In Britain’s first year of the national 
health service (July 1948 through July 
1949), reported illness among adults in- 
creased 8 per cent and workdays lost 
through sickness increased 22 per cent 
over the previous year. The number of 
doctor consultations was up 13 per cent. 

These figures, published last week in 
the British medical journal Lancet, were 
drawn from a government survey of 
4,000 men and women, 16 years of age 
and over, scattered over all sections 
of England and Wales. 

The study also showed that women, 
particularly the- elderly, used “free” 
medical service far more frequently than 
men, and that housewives had higher 
sickness and medical consultation rates 
than business women. 

Britons who could best afford to pay for 
medical attention under the old health 
system (those with an income of £10 a 
week and up) appear to have taken least 
advantage of the new health plan. Men 
and women in this group saw their doc- 
tors less often after July 1948 than in the 
previous twelve months, despite a slight 
increase in illness. 


Fair, Fat, and... 


In the past ten years, sharp disagree- 
ment has risen in medical circles over the 
real cause of obesity. One group of 
doctors may tell. their overweight pa- 
tients: “It’s your glands.” Another: “You 
are overeating to compensate for some 
emotional lack in your life.” Whether 
endocrine or psychological, neither school 
seems quite sure of its particular theory. 

Two years ago, Col. Walter H. 
Moursund, chief of the basic science 
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department of Walter Reed Army Hos- 
pital, and Dr. George Brecher of the 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md., decided to look for new obesity 
clues through animal experiments. Last 
week, these scientists for the first time 
described their preliminary findings. 

From Gold to Fat: Because many of 
their physical responses are similar to 
those of man, white mice were selected 
for the tests. Some 100 animals were 
injected at one time with gold-thioglu- 
cose, a pale yellow gold compound, 
sometimes used to relieve arthritis. Half 
the mice usually died. But at least twenty 
of the remaining mice soon developed 
keen appetites and began to gain weight. 
After seven months, mice which had 
weighed 20 grams when injected tipped 
the scales at 60 grams, or three times 
their original weights. Some, like one 
plump mouse called “Susan,” shot up to 
114 grams in six months (see cut). 

Next, the fat mice were given tests 
similar to those usually tried out on obese 
human beings—but with surprising re- 
sults. Basal-metabolism tests showed no 
signs of glandular disturbances. The sex 
lives and reproductive cycles were nor- 
mal. The overweight mice contracted 
no diseases that the ordinary thin ani- 
mals did not get. 

Drs. Brecher and Moursund were also 
struck with the lack of psychological 
differences between the obese animals 
and the thin “control” mice. Their dis- 
positions were just as good; they were 
just as active, alert, and happy. Most 
significantly, they lived just as long as 
the thin mice * they were completely 





free of neurose 
The researchers found that the quick- 
est way to reduce the weight of the fat 
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Susan (left) was just as happy 
May 8, 1950 



































































































Better product... 
Detter production 


Roevoar Magnet Wire in 
raUitehitclamt Mm leRion \¢hitiilt4 


tougherthan othertypes 





WHEREVER HIGH CARBON WIRE can im- 
prove the quality of a manufactured. product, 
Roebling wire can be adopted with complete con- 
fidence in results. Roebling is one of the world’s 
largest producers of quality Oil-Tempered Spring 
Wires and Cold Rolled Spring Steels . . . furnishes 
wire with physical properties and finishes for al- 
most every purpose under the sun. 

But besides bettering your product, Roebling 
round, flat and shaped wires, bring you better pro- 
duction, too. Every inch of these wires is identical 
in gauge, grain and finish. Your machine prepara- 
tion time is lowered; machine stoppages and re- 
jects cut way down. . . Roebling research, special 
techniques and modern, precision equipment as- 
sure wires with definite plus values for every user. 


THAT'S WHY... 


Today 1S Roebling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 
St. Clair Ave., N.E.* Denver, 4801 Jackson St.* Houston, 6216 Navigation 
Blvd. * Los Angeles, 216S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Phila- 
delphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N.W. 14th Ave. * 
SanFr isco, 1740 Sevent h St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 











... dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast 
service to, from and through 











the West-Southwest empire. 





. . . the constant addition of 
the newest equipment assures 
shippers and travelers of the 
finest in rail facilities through- 
out the 11-state area served by 
Mo-Pac ... the oldest line 
west of the Mississippi. 
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mice was, of course, to cut down on their 
food. Fast reducing, contrary to the gen- 
eral assumption, did not harm them at 
all. Nor did exercise bother them. Active 
motion in their “exercise drums” only 
made the animals hungrier. 

These results, Drs. Brecher and 
Moursund feel, point to the possibility 
that obesity in human beings is overrated 
as a health menace. (Fat people are 
popularly supposed to die ten years 
earlier than their leaner brothers. ) 

‘ Also, neuroses, as a cause of obes- 
ity, may be overemphasized. As Dr. 
Moursund puts it: “The question is: Why 
do these fat mice eat more? They appar- 
ently have a much stronger appetite, but 
what causes the appetite? There must 
be a physiological mechanism which 
compensates not for an unhappy child- 
hood—but for some metabolic deficiency.” 

With the aid of other gold-injected 
mice (the experiment has already cost 
some $2,000 in gold shots), Drs. Brecher 
and Moursund hope to discover the 
precise nature of this physiological fat- 
making mechanism. 


Better Than BCG 


Although BCG (Bacille Calmette- 
Guérin), the vaccination against tubercu- 
losis developed by two French scientists 
in 1923, is widely used and even routine 
in some European countries such as Nor- 
way and Sweden, medical approval. of 
the vaccine in the United States has, on 
the whole, been withheld. 

While accepting the BCG theory (that 
live tuberculosis germs in minute quanti- 
ties cause the body to resist virulent 
infection) as a sound one, many American 
doctors have hesitated to use the vaccine 
of live organisms because of the risk of 
infecting instead of immunizing patients 
and also because of their doubt of the 
permanency of the immunization. 

Last week in Washington at the annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, a new anti-tuberculosis vac- 
cine, made from dead TB germs, was 
reported by Drs. Fred Stimpert and 
R. W. Sarber of Parke, Davis & Co.. 
Detroit, and Dr. W. J. Nungester of the 
University of Michigan. The new vac- 
cine, which has so far been tested on 
animals, offers at least as much if not 
more protection than BCG vaccine. And 
it remains effective for months, at least, 
after it is manufactured, while BCG can 
be relied on for only a few days after 
its preparation. 

The Parke-Davis immunization sub- 
stance was made from highly virulent 
types of human tuberculosis germs killed 
by irradiation with ultraviolet light. This 
irradiation destroys the ability of the 
germs to cause disease, without at the 
same time destroying their ability to 
produce the immunizing agents, which 
are called antibodies. 
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Family Affair 


One Man’s Family has as vociferously 
loyal an audience as exists in radio. The 
point was made abundantly clear in 1949 
when, after fifteen years of sponsorship, 
Standard Brands, Inc., dropped the pro- 
gram. The mere hint that NBC also 
might drop the Family right off the air 
(Sunday, 3-3:30 p.m. EDT) brought 
75,000 letters of vehement protest—and 
$800 in cash offerings to assure the pro- 
gram’s future. Faced with a product 
which listeners were willing to pay to 
hear, NBC kept the show on and 
subsequently found other sponsors. 

Last fall the network put One Man’s 
Family on television (NBC-TV, Thurs- 
day, 8:30-9 p.m. EDT) and immediately 
found a crowd of loyal rooters. Station 
WNBK in Cleveland, however, dropped 
the program to make way for a fifteen- 
minute paid program (the Family still is 
unsponsored on video). Within hours 
fans had threatened such bodily harm to 
the station and station manager alike 
that One Man’s Family was immediately 
restored, the sponsored program being 
hustled into a new spot. 

Such loyalty is bewildering to pro- 
fessional radio people. The continuing 
story of the Barbours, a San Francisco 
family of comfortable means and un- 
frenzied existence, is equidistant between 
the suds of soap opera and the literary 
merits of “The Forsyte Saga,” the novel 
that helped inspire the Family’s creator, 
Carlton E. Morse. Such a middle way has 
not dominated radio’s formula for suc- 
cessful shows, and when One Man’s 
Family was reluctantly allowed on the 
air eighteen years ago this week, radio 
bookies gave it short odds. It was a 
matter of only a few months before NBC 
found that not only did the Family Have 
listeners, but persnikity ones. A cigarette 
sponsor for the program was forced to 
drop the show in favor of the more familial 
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Double Doody: When NBC ran 
a contest for a real-life double of 
its puppet, Howdy Doody, it got 
17,231 snapshots. The winner 
was 5-year-old Billy Oltmann 
of East Patchogue, N. Y., here 
posing nose-to-nose with Howdy. 


commercials of Standard Brands (Tender 
Leaf Tea and Fleischmann’s Yeast). 

As the characters of One Man’s Family 
have grown over the eighteen years, so 
has the cast, most of whom are insepar- 
able from their roles. With the exception 
of the impersonators of daughter Claudia 
and her husband Nicky, the same actors 
have played the same parts ever since 
the program went on the air—and have 
done very little else. J. Anthony Smythe, 
as Henry Barbour, and Minetta Ellen as 
his wife, Fanny, have raised five children 
on the radio: Paul, Hazel, the twins, 
Claudia and Clifford, and Jack. As arbi- 
trator between his Victorian father and 
the younger generation, elder brother 
Paul has stayed close to home, never 
remarrying after a pre-program alliance 
with a nurse who died in France. Hazel 
and Claudia each have married again 





after losing their first husbands in death. 
Clifford has had two wives, both now 
dead, while Jack eloped with his school 
sweetheart. As a consequence of these 
busy marital careers, there are thir- 
teen grandchildren plus Paul’s adopted 
daughter, Teddy. 

With such a wide cast, Morse had 
touched on virtually every problem to 
face a family, and some of them have 
been surprisingly earthy for radio. One 
Man’s Family Was the first program to 
discuss the impact of the Kinsey report. 
Unfaithfulness, a father’s dominant re- 
lationship with his daughter, war, finan- 
cial problems, and teen-age difficulties 
all have been mulled over on the pro- 
gram, On the television version, the sub- 
ject of abortion recently came up and 
was dealt with. No viewer protested. 
Morse believes that such matters are of 
concern to real families and consequently 
to a family radio program. 

In eighteen years, One Man’s Family 
has built up a whole generation of lis- 
teners who regard the Barbours with a 
strong feeling of kinship. As a result, the 
problem of television was troublesome 
for Morse. He solved it by starting all 
over again on video. Hence while Jack is 
the father of “six beautiful girls” on radio, 
he is still a spindly-legged kid on tele- 
vision. To listeners turned viewers the 
program has some of the flavor of a visit 
to the family album. For Morse has tried 
to find TV faces to match his radio voices. 
Marjorie Gateson and Bert Lytell as 
Mother and Father Barbour on TV differ 
from their radio counterparts only as 
eighteen years have changed and some- 
what sophisticated the behavior of a 
middle-aged couple. Claudia, perhaps, is 
a bit flightier on TV than she originally 
was on radio, but only as the young lady 
of today is more modern than her sister 
of 1932. Otherwise, the story line re- 
mains virtually unchanged. The tele- 
vision cast figures it is in on a job that will 
last a lifetime. 





Smythe and Miss Ellen on the radio were visualized by Morse as Lytell and Miss Gateson on TV 
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To Breed a Brain 


It can be argued that man’s ancestor 
was unwise to rise from all fours and 
stand erect. Physiologists are inclined to 
blame flat feet, varicose veins, drooping 
paunches, some cardiac disorders, and 
various minor ailments on man’s upright 
stance, for which the human body is 
ill designed. 

Standing on two feet, however, freed 
man’s hands and undoubtedly played a 
major part in his evolutionary develop- 
ment. Last week the aristocratic National 
Academy of Sciences, meeting in Wash- 
ington, heard another argument in favor 
of two-footedness. Physiologist Dr. S. W. 
Britton maintained that standing up 
developed the human brain. 

In his University of Virginia laboratory, 
Britton had been experimenting with a 
tilt table—a board to which animals and 
human beings could be strapped and 
tilted in any direction (see cut). In the 
head-up position the animals struggled, 
sank into comas, and died because their 
circulatory systems were unable to cope 
with gravity and keep their brains ade- 
quately supplied with blood. Rabbits, for 
example, succumbed less than twenty 
minutes after being tilted. 

These findings led Britton to a new 
theory on the evolution of the human 
brain. Millions of years ago the ancestors 
of today’s apes and men started to spend 
more and more of their time on two feet. 
To compensate for the pull of gravity, the 
supply of blood to the brain had to im- 
prove. And with a better blood supply, 
the brain grew and functioned at a 
higher level. 

Somewhere along the line, the apes 
ran into a “biological blind alley,” while 
man continued to develop. Modern man 
can easily stand erect fourteen or fifteen 





Britton and ape upside-up 
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The Greeks had a word for it: “Exasperating,” but Kasner did it 


hours a day. But the average ape, Britton 
estimated, keeps its head up only about 
six hours out of every 24. 

By forcing animals to adjust themselves 
to the upright position (putting them on 
a tilt table for a few minutes every day), 
Britton thinks it would be possible to im- 
prove their brains. Unfortunately, it 
might take hundreds of generations to 
breed a super race of apes. 

That was as far as Britton went in his 
address to the National Academy. But 
for reporters covering the meeting he had 
reserved a bombshell: The quickest way 
to get apes out of their blind alley might 
be to breed them to human beings 
through artificial insemination. 

Many biologists doubt whether it 
would be possible to mate an ape 
and a man. But Britton is confident 
that unexplored techniques involving sex 
hormones, pituitary hormones, and 
vitamins could bring about conception. 
The result could be a monstrous race of 
subhuman slaves, which Britton is quick 
to adinit would probably not 
be morally desirable. 


Horns for Dilemma 


Another high point in the 
N.A.S. meeting in Washing- 
ton last week (see above) 
was concerned with strato- 
spherically high mathematics. 

Some seemingly simple ge- 
ometry problems are flatly 
impossible to solve. One ex- 
ample: the squaring of the 
circle, i.e., constructing a 
square with the same area as 
a given circle, using only the 
ruler and compass which is 
permitted in classical Euclid- 
ean geometry. 

The ancient Greeks be- 
lieved (as was much later 
proved) that it was impos- 
sible to square a circle. But 
they did not realize that 


another famous problem was unsolvable, 
namely, dividing an angle into three 
equal angles. So for more than 2,000 
years mathematicians struggled in vain 
trying to trisect angles. The problem 
attracted so much futile interest that late 
in the eighteenth century many of Eu- 
rope’s learned societies refused to listen 
to any more papers on the subject. 

Last week, however, the angle had 
finally been trisected. Dr. Edward 
Kasner, emeritus mathematics professor 
at Columbia University, told the Acad- 
emy (which never passed a law against 
trisecting angles) how it was done. In- 
stead of the usual straight-sided angles, 
he had worked on horn angles—the open- 
ing between two touching circles (see 
cut). The trisecting curved lines, it 
turned out, were circles. It will never, 
however, be possible to trisect a straight- 
sided angle by Euclid’s methods. 

Mathematicians fascinated by histor- 
ical oddities were tickled by Kasner’s 
achievement. For the horn angle was a 
paradox for more than twenty centuries. 
According to the classical concept, the 
horn angle is a mathematical will-o’-the- 
wisp. Since the tangent lines to the 
touching curves coincide, all horn angles 
must be equal to zero degrees. 

Even as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Sir Isaac Newton and other great 
mathematicians had debated vaguely 
whether a horn angle was a quantity, 
a quality, or a relationship. Not until 
1936, when Kasner devised a rather com- 
plex way of measuring them, did horn 
angles take their place along side of 
lines, circles, and other precisely defined 
and measured mathematical figures. 


Superaverage Man 


Mounds of mutilated cigarette butts 
grew in the plates that littered the ban- 
quet table. Diners, suppressing yawns, 
snatched nervous sips of stale water or 
twisted tired napkins as a procession of 
local dignitaries arose to “say a few 
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FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 





Philadelphia Inquirer rotogravure building. C. W. Ginsberg and Albert Kahn, associated architects and engineers. 





How to Insulate a Wall you can See through 


In the rotogravure plant of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, conditions must be controlled within 
fine limits. Thermopane* insulating glass in the 
large windows helps accomplish this by con- 
tributing to the efficiency of the lighting, heat- 
ing, cooling and humidity control systems. 
The saving of fuel in winter and the lowered 
drain upon air conditioning in summer are the 
most commonly considered benefits of Thermo- 
pane. But Thermopane should be considered also 







Two Panes of Glass 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


Bondermetic Seal” 
(Metal-to-Gloss) 


as increasing usable floor space. Single-glazing 
creates a low-comfort, chilly area near win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane moves the comfort 
zone right up to the windows. In office build- 
ings equipped with Thermopane, desks are being 
located close to the windows, thus saving 
valuable floor space. 

Write for our Thermopane literature for a 
better understanding of how T7hermopane effects 
economy in modern design. *® 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


6155 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Dr. and Mrs. Millikan in 1920 


words.” 
haired 


Meanwhile the stocky, white- 
guest of honor fidgeted in his 
chair, his upturned eyebrows lending a 
decidedly mischievous look to an other- 
wise cherubic face. 

Finally it was his turn to speak. He 
arose and said: “At this hour I fear the 
mind is too weary to listen to the speech 
I have prepared. I had intended to 
discuss one of the chapters in my new 
book. Any of you who are interested may 
read the book.” He sat down. 

Thus, one evening last winter at Van 
Nuys, Calif., Robert Andrews Millikan, 
dean of American settled a 
tiresome situation as he had for 82 years 
dealt with all his problems—in the most 
forthright way. Late this week those who 
waited for the speech he never de- 
livered will have an opportunity to read 
it in his autobiography.* 

The book dwells at length on two of 
Millikan’s favorite subjects: government 
and religion. He has been a lifelong 
Republican of the rugged individualist 
school and is convinced that science and 
religion, far from being incompatible, can 
lead the world toward utopia. The rest 
of the volume is, for the most part, an 
impersonal chronicle of the growth of 
modern physics, including modest ac- 
counts of his own achievements. 

Millikan a physicist by acci- 
dent. While he was a sophomore at Ob- 


scientists, 


became 


erlin College, a vacancy occurred in the 
physics department. On the theory that 
“anyone who can do well in my Greek 
can teach physics,” one of his professors 
got Millikan the job. Though a novice in 
science, he taught the course by keeping 
one jump ahead of his students. 





*Tue AvutTosiocrAPny or Rospert A. MILLIKAN, 
311 pages. Prentice-Hall. $4.50. 
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Then, in 1893, two years after gradua- 
tion, he won a fellowship at Columbia 
University, where he took his doctor’s 
degree. After three semesters of ad- 
vanced study in Europe, Millikan in the 
midsummer of 1896 received a cable 
from Prof. A. A. Micheison, who later 
won America’s first Nobel Prize in sci- 
ence for measuring the speed of light. 
Michelson offered him an $800-a-year 
assistantship at the University of Chicago. 
Hocking his clothes to pay for steamship 
passage, Millikan hurried back to the 
United States, and at the age of 28 
settled down to his life’s work. 

Millikan soon became de facto head 
of Chicago's physics department, for 
Michelson, at heart a researcher, was 
glad to turn over his academic duties 
to his tireless assistant. After twelve 
years of organizing curricula and writing 
textbooks (one was widely used without 
revision for 35 years), Millikan began 
the first of his great experiments. 

By gazing hour after hour at elec- 
trically charged oil droplets as they rose 
and fell between two electric plates, 
he calculated the charge of the electron, 
fundamental unit of electricity. Another 
achievement was the measurement of 
the photoelectric effect. Einstein in 1905 
had said that light falling on a metal 
surface should knock loose electrons from 
the metal, the speed of the electrons 
depending on the wave length (color) 
of the light. By means of an ingenious 
experiment, Millikan produced proof 
that Einstein was correct. For his oil-drop 
and photoelectric work, Millikan got the 
1923 Nobel Prize in physics. 


But Millikan’s proudest accomplish- 
ment was yet to come. After the first 
world war he gave up his secure profes- 
sorship at Chicago to become head of the 
physics department at the then obscure 
California Institute of Technology. There, 
as chairman of the governing executive 
council Millikan built one of the world’s 
greatest scientific schools. 

He gathered a top-notch faculty on a 
shoestring. Associates recall that he 
would give a prospective professor a 
half-hour sales talk on the California 
climate and then offer him $3,000 a year. 
As “front man” for the institute he trav- 
eled far and wide raising funds. Despite 
the fact that he had a job equivalent to 
the presidency of a university, Millikan 
kept up a full-time research program on 
the side. 

During the ’20s and ’30s he pioneered 
in cosmic-ray study. (The name “cosmic 
ray” was his inspiration, and he impa- 
tiently quashed suggestions that it, be 
called Millikan ray.) 

Millikan owed much of his success to 
tremendous energy. Until his retirement 
in 1945, he worked fourteen hours a 
day, six days a week. At home after 
dinner he would retire to his library 
and there work standing up at a lectern. 
“You can’t fall asleep standing up.” 

Aside from his working ‘schedule, 
Millikan had no eccentricities. With his 
Scottish ancestors’ distrust of frivolity, 
he developed no hobbies, although he 
did play a little golf and some tennis. 
He is, one of his close associates summed 
up, the genial, God-fearing, super- 


average man. 
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Millikan: The speech was belatedly delivered 
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When a gentleman orders Lord Calvert, he admits to a connoisseur’s taste. For 


this distinguished whiskey—so rare ...so smooth ...so mellow. . . so distinctively 
light—is custom blended for moderate men who appreciate the finest. Why not 


enjoy Lord Calvert yourself, tonight? You’ll be grateful for its lightness. 


MR. RYAL MILLER — distin- 
guished business executive and 
big-game hunter. Hunting with 
both camera and gun, Mr. 
Miller’s expeditions have taken 
him from Kodiak Island in the 
Arctic to the South American 


jungle and the African veldt. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 








Modern B 


"Ie NAIL is made of aluminum. Thus it 
can never deface building exteriors with 
ugly rust stains. 

The fact that aluminum stays perma- 
nently beautiful is an important reason to 
insist on it when you buy building ma- 
terials. 

But that’s only one reason... 

For no other metal possesses aluminum’s 
unique combination of advantages. It’s light 
yet strong, need never be painted, requires 





eauty Aid 


no costly maintenance . . . offers many other 
extra values, which are illustrated on this 
page. 

As a major supplier of aluminum for the 
building materials industry, Kaiser Alumi- 
num has built an outstanding reputation 
for quality and service. 


Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 52 sales offices and distrib- 
utors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Home Beauty Treatment— Add value by 
re-siding your home with permanently 
beautiful, pre-painted Kaiser Aluminum 
Siding. Can’t rot, rust, warp. Home 
owners—ask your home improvement 
contractor for it. Architects, Engineers, 
Designers — write us for illustrative data. 





Beauty Plus Coolness — Keep sunniest 
rooms up to 15° cooler with Kaiser Alu- 
minum Shade Screening. Tiny louvers 
block sun but not your view. Hardware 
and building supply dealers have it! 





Build beauty into farm buildings, fences, 
carports, with easy-to-handle, durable, 
Kaiser Aluminum corrugated Roofing. 
Get it from your building supply dealer! 





Combine Beauty With Efficiency —Insist 
on gutters and downspouts made of 
Kaiser Aluminum. Efficient, economical, 
rustproof, attractive, long-lasting. Sheet 
metal contractors can supply you! 





6 le AL ks 


Beautify Your Cellar —Turn your cellar 
into an attractive room, with the help of 
heating and ventilating duct of Kaiser 
Aluminum. Cuts heating costs as much 
as 10 percent . .. can’t ever rust or streak, 
need never be painted. And its lightness 
makes it easier to install! 
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No Sale 


The more the stories spread, the 
angrier Helen Reid grew. During the 
three years since Ogden Reid’s death 
had left The New York Herald Tribune 
to her and her two sons, rumors had 
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Helen Reid: The lady called the law 


persistently bubbled that a price tag 
was on the paper. Peppery little Mrs. 
Reid, Trib president and long at least 
its No. 1 lady, busily tried to deflate 
them with periodic denials. 

But the gossip still buzzed. Roy 
Howard (an unlikely guess) and Robert 
R. McCormick (even unlikelier) were 
mentioned as prospective purchasers. 
Privately, another publisher boasted in 
cocktail chatter that he was after the 
great morning daily, a solid but never 
stuffy amalgamation of the papers 
Greeley and Bennett made famous. 

Last March 1, The Herald Tribune 
added a new “Early Bird” edition at 7:30 
p.m., three hours earlier than it had been 
hitting the newsstands. Tongues wagged 
that the last full-sized Manhattan sheet 
to start such an edition was the late 
World—just before it folded. Then the 
lady publisher, who had met and married 
Ogden Reid when she was his mother’s 
social secretary, snapped out an acid 
reiteration. Her Herald Trib wasn’t, and 
never had been, for sale. Actually, busi- 
ness was brisk. Ad linage was up, and 
its 372,000 circulation was the highest 
in years. The newspaper had long made 
money, plowing all its profits back for 
improvements. 

But last week, still harried by trying 
talk, Mrs. Reid took an even more drastic, 
more dramatic step. She told her troubles 
to New York Attorney General Nathaniel 
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Goldstein. He began investigating. Un- 
der state law, gossipers could be fined 
and jailed for telling damaging tales 
about a going concern. “Pressure by 
false rumor,” Goldstein said, “can be- 
come a serious threat . . . to any mem- 
ber of the free press.” If he could find 
out who was spreading the rumors, he 
would prosecute. Helen Reid had her 
own hunch: “We have no proof of any- 
thing. But there may be people who 
want to buy the paper. It is that source, 
I believe, which is to blame.” 


‘Chief’ on Red-Baiting 


In California, April 29, on a small 
estate ringed by palms and guarded like 
the palace of a potentate, the gray old 
man with the haunted eyes had a birth- 
day. William Randolph Hearst reached 
87. For the ailing press lord, whose 
birthdays once were toasted in regal 
splendor, it was a day of rare quiet. Only 
a few intimates and three of his five sons 
joined him where he has lived since 
1947, in Marion Davies’s Spanish-style 
Beverly Hills mansion. 

It was in keeping with the way he 
has lived, shadowed by a failing heart, 
the past few years. But, though Hearst 
may have been down, he was far from 
out. He still ruled his empire with an 
iron grip. He was as unpredictable as 
ever. Last week the editors of his seven- 
teen newspapers* had a_ confidential 
memo straight from “The Chief” ordering 
them to slacken their bitter, decades- 
old crusade against Communism. 

Such a move was almost as drastic a 
turnabout as if, say, The New York 
Times came out for Henry Wallace, or 
Variety swore off show business. Hearst’s 
reasoning: he didn’t want to “encourage 
war hysteria.” His dailies would keep 





*Other Hearst holdings nine magazines, three, radio 
stations and one television transmitter, Sunday 
supplements, a mammoth newspaper-feature syndi- 
cate, and International News Service. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 


If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Cruue Ui! Ansn., 


Permit No. 2 
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“Three times in a row she made 
the Old Fashioneds without enough 
Angostura*!” 


AyCO5TUp a 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura’s zesty flavor and aroma make 
an Old Fashioned superbly satisfying. Use 
Angostura generously on baked ham for a 
really special taste thrill! 
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reporting real Red news with red head- 
lines. But, editorially, they would until 
further notice punch with padded gloves. 
One Hearst editor nodded: “He’s still ed- 
itor-in-chief—and I mean editor-in-chief.” 


The Publishers Ponder 


Instead of discreetly smothering sex- 
crime stories, editors should play them 
big on their front pages. Such was the 
advice to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association last week from its 
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Friendly: “Headline these crimes” 


president, Edwin Friendly. He agreed, 
at the 64th ANPA convention in New 
York, that “For years debates have raged 
as to whether newspapers should report 
sex crimes.” For an answer he quoted 
FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover, “ ‘Every 
newspaper in the land should headline 
these crimes, pitilessly pointing the spot- 
light on the offenders ... while withhold- 
ing names of the victims’.” 

The publishers elected Friendly, vice 
président of Scripps-Howard’s New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, to his second 
year as president. For five days of meet- 
ings (mostly closed to note-taking re- 
porters), the nation’s newspaper bosses 
talked shop—and countinghouse. They 
complained that while their revenues 
were at an all-time high, so were costs. 
Television? It hadn’t cut the dailies’ 
readership a bit. Former President 
Herbert Hoover spoke (see page 23). 
So, at the annual Associated Press lunch- 
eon, did General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower, who said that a factfilled 
press was a cold-war asset. 

With all. their talk of making front- 
office ends meet, the -publishers got a 
sharp reminder that, after all, the news 
still was their basic product. It came, 
during an AP panel session of managing 
editors, from Lee Hills of The Miami 
Herald: “If the news is so well handled 
that people read it more and more, 
they'll read the ads more and more.” 


50 Pulitzers 


This week Columbia University 
awarded its 33rd annual Pulitzer prizes 
for American newspaper and other writ- 
ings. The winners: 
>Public service—Chicago Daily News and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for exposing Illi- 
nois newsmen on state payrolls. 

Local reporting—Meyer Berger of The 
New York Times for story covering 
Howard Unruh killings in Camden, N. J. 
>National reporting—Edwin O. Guthman 
of The Seattle Times for stories clearing 
Prof. Melvin Rader, University of Wash- 
ington, of Communist charges. 
PInternational reporting—Edmund Stev- 
ens of The Christian Science Monitor for 
a series on Russia. 

»Cartoons—James P. Berryman, son of 
the late great Clifford, of The Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 

>Photography—Bill Crouch of The Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune for a photo of a 
near-collision between a B-29 and a stunt 
flier at an air show. 

Editorial writing—Carl M. Saunders of 
The Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot. 
Fiction writing—“The Way West,” by 
A. B. Guthrie Jr. 

>Playwriting—“South Pacific,” by Oscar 
Hammerstein and Richard Rodgers, based 
on book by James Michener. 
PBiography—“John Quincy Adams and 
The Foundations of American Foreign 
Policy,” by Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
>American history—“Art and Life in 
America,” by O. W. Larkin. 
PVerse—“Annie Allen,” by Gwendolyn 
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Hellbox 


»Redbook’s May issue this week was 
a newsstand best-seller. The reason 
seemed to be a bedroomy article which 
the magazine billed as the “first preview 
of the coming Kinsey report on ‘Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female’.” Its 
authors: Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. 
But Kinsey quickly scoffed at the whole 
thing. The sexpert insisted the Ernest 
Loth story was unauthorized and, in 
some spots, even erring. Wade Nichols, 
Redbook editor, retorted ruefully “We 
bought the article in good faith . . . It 
probably will stand up pretty well when 
all the facts are known.” 

PBetween three young University of 
Southern California graduates and their 
dream—a new literary quarterly—loomed 
an obstacle age-old to would-be pub- 
lishers. Where would they get the 
money to start? Sid Stebel, Russ Burton, 
and Harvey Edwards had raised a scant 
half of the $1,000 they needed for their 
magazine, Copy. So they went to Santa 
Anita racetrack and chanced their nest 
egg on a horse. The horse won, paying 
$840. In Los Angeles this week the first 
issue of Copy appeared. 
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—- TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Marshal HeENa PHILIPPE 
Pétain, former head of the Vichy state; 
his 94th, April 24, in prison on the bleak 
Ile d’Yeu off the west coast of France. 


Marriage Revealed: Novelist ARTHUR 
KogestLer, 45 (“Darkness At Noon”), 
and Pacet KogsTLerR, a young Eng- 
lishwoman who had her name legally 
changed from Mamaine Paget to Koestler 
two years ago; in Paris, April 15. 


Suing: In 1948, when former Maj. Gen. 
BENNETT MEyERS, 54, was found guilty 
of inducing a business associate to lie to 
Senate investigators about his wartime 
profiteering, his wife ILa Raz MEYERs, 
30, stood loyally by him. But on April 24 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, she sued 
for divorce on the ground that he had 
been convicted of a felony. 


Nataralized: CHarLes LAuGHTON, 50, 
and his actress wife ELtsa LANCHESTER, 
47, both British born, became American 





Los Angeles Examiner 


The Laughtons took a“beautiful” oath 


citizens in Los Angeles, April 29. 
Laughton said the oath of allegiance was 
“so beautiful [that] I would like to in- 
clude it among my readings.” 


Retiring: Admiral THomas C, KINKAID, 
62, victor at Leyte Gulf and commander 
of the Eastern Sea Frontier for the last 
four years; after 46 years of service turned 
over his command to Vice Admiral Oscar 
BapGER in New York, April 28. 


Died: GeNeRoso Pope, 59, Italian im- 
migrant who came to this country in 1901 
with $3 in his pocket and became a 
wealthy publisher (“Il Progresso”), 
Democratic politician, and businessman; 
in New York, April 28. 


Killed: Ropert J. Doy.e, 31, Time mag- 
azine correspondent, and Dr. RayMonD 
KENNEDY, 43, professor of sociology at 
Yale, were killed, reportedly by an 
armed gang, while traveling by jeep in 
Central Java, April 27. 
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STEEL: 


Blast by Fairless 


Big Steel was on the offensive. For 
days Rep. Emanuel Celler (Democrat, 
N.Y.) in his current monopoly inves- 
tigation had hammered at the thesis that 
mighty U.S. Steel had a stranglehold on 
the industry, setting prices and arbitrar- 
ily limiting supply. Last week Benjamin 
F. Fairless, president of the corporation, 
took the stand in a packed and stuffy 
Congressional hearing room to enter a 
spirited rebuttal. 

In a_ bristling opening statement 
Fairless contended that U.S. Steel was 
big “because it had to be”; that the 
company was efficient and profitable and 


he was proud of its operations. He went 
on to score those’ who would dismember 
a corporation, simply because it was big, 
as reactionary theorists who would take 
the country back to the “horseless buggy 
days of 50 years ago.” 

The U.S. Steel head bitterly assailed 
the government for “conveniently for- 
getting” the contribution of big business 
to wartime and postwar economic well- 
being. “The truth is,” said Fairless, “that 
although U.S. Steel has been singled out 
for attack, all American industry stands 
on trial with it. Industry ... has served 
the American public too well. Successful 
service to the nation now strangely 
seems to be the signal for political pun- 
ishment . . .” 

Q. and A.: As the hearing progressed, 
ragged tempers flared. Typical exchange: 

Committee Counsel Edward Levi: 
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“What is the advantage to you in owning 
the Oliver Mining Co.?” 

Fairless: “What is the advantage? 
About the same as my right arm is to 
my body.” 

Levi: “Do you have to own it? Would 
it be impossible for you to operate if the 
Oliver Co. were separate and sold ore to 
your competitors also?” 

Fairless: “Absolutely, or we couldn't 
compete with other steel companies who 
own their own ore.” 

The corporation president denied spe- 
cific “monopoly” charges one by one: 
that fabricating subsidiaries received a 
price “break” compared with competi- 
tors in getting semifinished material; that 
his company had either the power or 
desire to put other finishers out of busi- 
ness. Turning to the ore-supply question, 





International 
Fairless in rebuttal: Is political punishment the reward for service? 


Fairless said that U.S. Steel stood ready 
to sell ore to all comers, and would 
continue that policy when it began bring- 
ing in shipments from Venezuela. 

Earlier in the week another note had 
been injected into the investigation by 
James S. Martin, former U. S. trust buster 
in Germany. Martin charged that Big 
Steel had formed a prewar conspiracy 
with an international cartel to split up 
the world market. 

Nathan L. Miller, U.S. Steel's general 
counsel, called the entire story “fantastic 
and utterly false’’ When the cartel was 
originally organized in the 1930s, de- 
elared Miller, he had made every effort 
to see that Big Steel made no commnit- 
ments which might hurt the American 
market or violate any American law. 
Martin’s charge reminded him of typical 
blasts from Russian officials. 





MERCHANDISING: 


Selling by Train 


Into Grand Central Terminal in New 
York last week glided a bright orange- 
red Diesel engine and ten sparkling, 
stainless-steel cars. The “More Power to 
America” special train of the General 
Electric Co. was making its first stop on a 
two-year nationwide tour. In it were 
exhibited some 2,000 different products 
illustrating GE’s complete line of elec- 
trical equipment. They included items 
of all sizes and variety—from giant tur- 
bines and aircraft jet engines to precision 
instruments and street-lighting devices. 

GE officials have been watching na- 
tional output of durable equipment drop 
for the past year and a half—from 1948’s 
high of $20,700,000,000 to an antici- 
pated $17,000,000,000 this yvear—and 
wondering how to check the trend. They 
think their mobile exhibit hall may help. 

Traveling to 150 key industrial centers 
in 1950 and 1951, the GE streamliner 
will be inspected by invited business- 
men, civic and Federal officials and rep- 
resentatives of the armed services. 
Visitors will examine electrically oper- 
ated gun turrets, high-frequency heating 
gear, automatic flame cutters, and hoist 
mechanisms. They will look, and hopes 
General Electric, buy. 


FOOD: 


Franks on Friday 


“Friday Franks,” “Shrimp Dogs,” and 
“fish-burgers” were edging into the na- 
tion’s food market. And if the odd-named 
products hadn’t exactly established a 
noticeable trend by last week, fish- 
frankfurters and hamburgers were almost 
selling like hot dogs. 

Manufacturers, using a double-bar- 
reled appeal—religious rules against meat- 
eating on certain days and the country’s 
passion for novelties-were enthusiastic. 
In Boston the Tupman Thurlow Co., Inc., 
sole distributor of the “Friday Franks,” 
had sold more than 3,600,000. The prod- 
uct—a smoked combinaticn of tuna and 
spices encased in cellophane—was going 
into 25 states and still expanding into 
other areas. 

South of New Orleans, in Houma, La., 
the Autin Packing Co., Inc., had been 
locally peddling “Shrimp Dogs” for three 
weeks. “Even though we've got the fresh 
seafoods right here,” said President 
Gibson Autin, “the home folks are buying 
the shrimp dogs. During the Lenten pe- 
riod we sold so many we're still checking 
up. In a couple of months,” he added, 
“we expect to branch out nationally with 
a good-sized sales program.” Autin em- 
ploys 150 full-time workers, with more 
to be added as production rises. He is 
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In manufacturing, smoothest operation and 
maximum profits are tough assignments, in 
crowded, “‘madhouse” industrial areas ... in 
competing tooth and nail for capable, faithful 
workers . . . in working to expand where there is 
no room to expand! 

Alert manufacturers are investigating The Land 
of Plenty. Many have already moved in. With a 


half-century of experience, Norfolk and Western 


plant location specialists are qualified to assemble 















“THIS IS WHAT AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS ARE. 
LOOKING FOR” 
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on Is In Your Picture, Let 


Norfolk and Western Plant Location Specialists 


Tell You About the Lien of Slenty x 


the specific, dependable data you need concerning 
a satisfactory plant site for your business. Their 
service is confidential and free. Write or call them. 
Let them show you exactly what The Land of Plenty 


offers in the way of — 


e Varied raw materials ... skilled and unskilled 
home-rooted man power . . . dependable N. & W. 
Precision Transportation . . . 

e The world’s finest all-purpose Bituminous Coal... 
adequate power and industrial water . . . nearness 
to domestic markets and world markets through 
the great Port of Norfolk ... 

e Clean, progressive communities . . . cooperative 
state and local governments... healthful climate... 

e AND ROOM TO GROW! 


Write to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk 


and Western Railway, Drawer N-305, Roanoke, Virginia. 





onfotk. Westowe. 


K The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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Ideal 


Offers You 


. 


* Mar 


No “long haul” necessary... 


@ Coal, natural gas, stone, clay, 
oil and an abundant water supply 
give industries in Indiana the 
basic materials they need. 


@ Indiana is the sixth largest coal 
producing state in the country, 
averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- 
able each year. Rainfall averages 
43 inches a year. Oil production is 
constantly increasing. 


@ In addition, steel is produced 
in the state for quick shipment to 
any locality. Lumber and veneer 
mills are conveniently located. A 
great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in the state. In 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul’ of 
materials is necessary. 


@ Indiana also offers you firm 
Power, good Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and 
excellent Market outlets. 


Write for booklet 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 


Please give firm name and 


title when writing. 


Pee 


Dept. JOSN~+ State Hou 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
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Investors’ Guide? The price of 
has closely paralleled the general 


Newsweek — Starworth 
General Motors stock—which 
stock-market trend since 1930— 


actually called the turn three or four months ahead of time in 1936 


(a), 1942 (b), and 1946 (c). With 


Detroit assembly lines now roll- 


ing out cars at a 7,000,000-a-year pace, GM’s stock jumped 91/, points 


in April to $85.75. For speculators 


trying to outguess the market, it 


looked like a sign that stock prices might be heading still higher. 


also working on shrimp- and fish-burgers, 
Bayou favorites for years. He thinks 
they would be naturals in other parts 
of the country. 


TOBACCO: 


Call for Philip Morris 


Four weeks ago the Federal Trade 
Commission, clamping down on advertis- 
ing claims (Newsweek, April 17), 
declared fiatly: “All cigarettes contain 
varying amounts of nicotine and throat 
irritants.” The FTC added: “There is no 
reliable ‘.asis in fact for advertising 
claims that one brand is superior to 
another in these respects.” 

Last week Philip Morris chairman 
Alfred E. Lyon came up with some fig- 
ures which, he contended, contradicted 
the FTC’s findings. Philip Morris rang up 
record profits in 1949 of $15,303,000— 
$2,800,000 more than in 1948. 

Although the cigarette market is still 
dominated by the big three—Camel, 
Lucky Strike, and Chesterfield—Philip 
Morris after seventeen years has cap- 
tured a one-tenth share and fourth place. 
In the same period, about 50 other 
new brands have failed to make 
serious inroads. 

Back in 1928, on a golf course on the 
French Riviera, a retired Union Carbide 
_& Carbon chemist advised the late 


Leonard MckKitterick (who was to be- 
come Philip Morris’s president) to look 
into diethylene glycol, used in cosmetics, 
dynamite, and as an antifreeze, as a 
possible moisture-retaining agent. 

When Philip Morris decided in the 
early *30s to get into the popular-price 
field with a new cigarette, McKitterick 
remembered the chemist’s su,,gestion 
and tried it out. The hygroscopic agent 
reportedly resulted in a mild smoke— 
one, in fact, too mild. The blend was 
later changed so that it wouldn't be 
quite so bland. 

The product was launched with a new 
slogan: “The one cigarette proved defi- 
nitely less irritating . . .” Although the 
Federal Trade Commission first charged 
the company with “false advertising” 
some eight years ago, Philip Morris has 
succeeded until now in staving off an 
FTC cease-and-desist order. 

Consisteney: Lyon's policy is to 
hammer at this one theme of less irrita- 
tion—and its variations. He built the com- 
pany’s postwar advertising, for instance, 
around the slogan: “No cigarette hang- 
over.” He followed that by plugging a 
“nose test” (smokers are urgec to blow 
a mouthful of Philip Morris smoke 
through the nostrils an? compare the 
reaction with that of another brand). 

But the firm’s sales trump is a midget. 
In 1932 advertising agent Milton Biow, 
waiting in the lobby of the Hotel New 
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Yorker, heard a page boy with a ringing 
voice. On a hunch Biow slipped him a 
} bill and asked him to page “Mr. Philip 
Morris.” Since then the voice of Johnny 
Roventini, 38-year-old half-pint has been 
heard on thousands of broadcasts. 
Lyon, 64-year-old chairman of the 
board as well as chief executive officer, 
is a salesman in the tradition of the late 
George Washington Hill of American 
Tobacco (who once tried to buy Philip 
Morris). He never misses an opportunity 
to buttonhole a stranger for a nose test. 
“Of course I get my face slapped some- 
times, but then .. .” A London-born 
pipesmoker, who began as a $15-a-week 
salesman on New York’s tough Lower 
East Side, Lyon adheres to an old rule: 
“Don’t ask anvone to do vou a favor 
until you have first done him a service.” 
Jump: Whether it was owing to its 
merchandise, management, or  mer- 
chandising—or a combination of all 
three factors—Philip Morris hiked its 
profits 22 per cent last year. The com- 
pany scored the greatest jump in unit 
sales registered by any cigarette manu- 
facturer (4,600,000,000 more than the 
29,043,000,000 sold in 1948). Sales of 
the three lezding brands, on the other 
hand, dropped an over-all 6 per cent. 
American Tobacco reported a 4 per 
cent rise in profits to $45,675,000, but its 
Lucky Strike sales dropped 9.3 per cent 
= to 93,000,000,000. R. J. Reynolds had 
17 per cent higher profits despite a 1 per 
cent dip in Camel sales. Liggett & Myers 
showed a 1 per cent gain in profits al- 
though the volume of Chesterfields sold 
fell off 1.4 per cent. 

In spite of the uncertain outlook for 
the industry, Lyon last week was still 
ready to gamble that he could keep forg- 
ing ahead. He was dickering with two 
Wall Street investment banking firms to 
raise more than $25,000,000 by floating 
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YOU can STOP RUST... PREVENT RUST... on 
any rustable metal surface with RUST-OLEUM. 
Every day, rust eats away on your metal tanks, 
buildings, fences, stairs ... everything metal 
inside and outside your plant. Yet, rust can be 
stopped and protection given economically with 


RUST OLEUM. 


For more than a quarter of a century RUST- 
OLEUM has been proved under severe condi- 
tions of weather, fumes, salt air, salt spray, and 
other rust producing conditions. Railroads, ship- 
yards, builders, refiners... nationally known 
users* in almost every field of industry. . . have 
found RUST-OLEUM the economical way to stop 
rust and prevent further rust. Architects, builders, 
engineers, maintenance men now specify RUST- 
OLEUM for primer, ‘shop coat’’, and finish coats. 


RUST-OLEUM adds extra life to metal buildings, 
equipment and other metal surfaces and can be 
applied over already rusted surfaces without ex- 
tensive surface preparation. Yet, RUST-OLEUM 
costs no more than most quality materials. 


RUST-OLEUM not only protects — it beautifies 
as well! RUST-OLEUM is available in a large 
selection of colors including aluminum and white. 
It spreads evenly . . . and dries free of brush- 
marks in 4 to 12 hours, depending on conditions, 
to a tough, pliable film that protects against rust. 


Be sure you get on/y genuine RUST-OLEUM for 
positive protection against rust! Specify RUST- 
OLEUM to your contractor or architect on any 
new construction, remodeling or maintenance 
work. 

RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by leading 
industrial distributors in all principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. See Sweets for 
complete catalog and nearest source of supply, 
or write us direct for complete information. 


*Names on request 

































RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





2494 Oakton Street ® 


Evanston, Hinois 
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Where in the world. 





.does a type of ivory, heowe as vege- 
‘table ivory, grow on palm trees? 


2...are the world’s richest gold and 
diamond mines? 





«were amber and glass ornaments 
"traditionally worn to. avert evil? 


The countries represented here are scattered far 
and wide — yet they are no farther away than the nearest telephone. 
In fact, you can reach almost any place in the world from your home 
or office! If you have business in other countries — or if you want to 
talk with some dear friend or relative across the ocean, just pick up 
your telephone. Say to the Long Distance operator: “I want to make 
an overseas call.” The cost is surprisingly low. 


*‘Pud|DeZ MON *p “uyods *¢ "DI4ZY YINES jo UoIUy *Z *s0ponrg *E 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Sl ti ti i) 











4...do natives use tools made of jade? 
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new stock. Most of the money would go 
for tobacco inventories (which must be 
aged about two years) to avoid risking a 
shortage on dealers’ shelves in years 
to come. 


RAILROADS: 


Freight Without Damage 


Sometime this month flashy new 
boxcars will be shuttling in freight yards 
across the nation. They will be painted a 
deep forest green, with a broad yellow 
stripe cutting diagonally across half of 
each side. On the stripe will be embla- 
zoned two letters—DF. 

The DF stands for “Damage Free” 
loading equipment. Heavy metal strips 





Freight in a “damage free” boxcar 


run along the interior walls of the cars, 
parallel to the floor and spaced one 
above the other. Cross pieces, stretching 
from wall to wall, are fitted into holes in 
the strips. With this setup, shelves and 
bracing are formed, holding loads firmly 
in place and preventing the knocking 
about which bruises or wrecks so 
much merchandise. 

The new boxcars will be on lease to 
railroads from the General American- 
Evans Co. of Chicago. GAE expects to 
start delivery on a 100-car order to its 
first customer, a large Eastern road, 
within a couple of weeks. The Evans 
Products Co. of Plymouth, Mich., one of 
GAE’s two parent firms, makes the load- 
ing equipment. The other parent is Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. 0 
Chicago, long a builder of freight cars. 

Railroads are likely to jump at the DF 
cars. In 1948 alone, for instance, they 
shelled out $130,000,000 for damage 
claims. Potential savings offered by the 
reinforced cars are put by a GAE official 
at $40,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year. The 
DF jobs have other features. They are 
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NEW 1950 LAUNDROMAT’ 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


wit WEIGH -TO-SAVE »0ce 


Weighs each load for accurate Water Saver setting 


Saves Water... Saves Soap 


Now the Laundromat not only takes the fills itself with water, washes, triple-rinses, 
work out of washday . . . it takes the damp-dries the clothes. Then cleans itself 
GUESSWORK out, too, All thanks to the and shuts off, all automatically. Water 
marvelous new WEIGH-TO-SAVE Door! never touches your hands. The Laundromat 


This new, do-yvour-thinking-for-you feature saves work, saves time, and with the new 


shows you clearly whether your load of We1cn-ro-Saveé Door and ihe Water Saver, 


clothes is large, medium or small and you set saves money, too. A boon for busy, thrifty- 


. . ry Ho » od ; > ] 
Water Saver accordingly. The Laundromat minded housewives! 


uses only the amount of hot water and Phone your Westinghouse retailer today. 
soup the particular load needs, whether you're Arrange to see a load of your clothes washed 
doing only a few pieces, or the family wash. thoroughly clean . . . the easy, economical 
You ean forget it. No guesswork, no waste. Laundromat way. It’s free. Phone him today. 


And, of course, with the Laundromat WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Automatic Washer, there’s no work. It APPLIANCE DIVISION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 


See T-V's Top Dramatic Show ...“STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 
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FIRST .. WEIGH clothes on WEIGH-TO-SAVE 
Door. Accurately weighs few pieces or full 
load. You Anow weight of the load. 
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NEXT... READ load size on WEIGH-TO-SAVE 
scale. Small. medium or large, you can be 
sure of using right amount of water for load, 





THEN . . SET Water Saver for size of load, 
shown on scale. No waste. The thrifty 
Water Saver measures water needed, 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 
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quicker and easier to load, and, on the 
average, they carry a third more freight 
than ordinary boxcars. 

General American-Evans plans to see 
that carriers leasing its equipment get 
more mileage, too—an estimated 100 
miles a day compared with 38 consid- 
ered normal for railroad-owned cars. 
Company representatives in twelve 
branch offices across the country will 
keep a constant lookout so that cars bear- 
ing the DF imprint are quickly unloaded 
and returned to the lessees. The roads 
won't have to worry about maintenance, 
insurance, or depreciation, either. These 
will be covered by the $125 per car 
rental paid each month. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Chairmen: Montgomery Ward stock- 
holders elected the new slate of direc- 
tors proposed by board chairman Sewell 
Avery by a margin of better than 98 
per cent. During a stormy two-and-a- 
half hour meeting Avery declared: “It 
is just plain damned nonsense [that] this 
company is under the terrorizing domina- 
tion of a demon dictator.” 
>At the Sears, Roebuck annual meeting, 
Robert E. Wood said he wanted “less 
money and more leisure.” Referring to 
Avery’s unwillingness to relinquish con- 
trol, chairman Wood told stockholders: 
“You'll have no such trouble with me.” 

Profits: Pan American World Airways 
reported 1949 profits of $2,489,000 
against $4,591,000 in 1948. But the air- 
line declared its 1949 earnings could be 
wiped out if the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should adopt a new retroactive proposed 
formula for calculating mail pay. It sug- 
gested instead that the government give 
Pan Am the same rates it pays foreign 
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airlines for carrying the mail, plus a plain- 
ly labeled subsidy. 

Economy: Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer reported some “welcome 
gains.” Unemployment dropped to 
3,500,000, and 58,668,000 workers now 
hold jobs—about the same number as 
before the midwinter setback started. 
The Federal Reserve Board added that 
its index of industrial production rose to 
186 per cent of prewar (a high since 
February 1949). 


MINING: 


Rocker With a Bucket 


Western mining men, with no Paul 
Bunyan to fall back on, spin their own 
yarns. One of their favorites: is about 
mine engineer Burt Royle, his supervisor, 
Jack Finlay, and the RockerShovel. The 
two men were working the North Lily 
silver-lead diggings at Eureka, Utah, in 
1934. As they rocked on the porch of 
their boardinghouse, they complained at 
the lack of a machine to take over the 
back-breaking task of muck-hand shov- 
eling blasted ore into tram cars. Accord- 
ing to the tale tellers, they looked at 
each other and shouted simultaneously: 
“Eureka! The rocking chair! Let’s put 
a bucket on a rocker!” 

Apocryphal or not, Royle and Finlay 
did design the first practical mechanical 
rocking shovel. A simple device powered 
by an electric or compressed-air motor, 
it rides forward on mine rail tracks, rams 
into the ore pile, then swings back on a 
low-slung rocker arm, and flips ton-sized 
bites of blasted rock into ore cars 
coupled behind it. 

Manufactured by the Eimco Corp., 
a modest-sized Salt Lake City firm, the 
RockerShovel has had a worldwide effect 
on mining and tunneling operations. It 


New shovel: A bucket on a rocker 
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By making its cabinets and many 


other component parts, Magnavox 
is able to build better instruments 
at less cost. Direct-to-dealer sell- 
ing keeps prices as low as $199.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 














SheNew LO5O 
REZNOD 


Automatic Gas Unit Heater 


SUSPENDED OR 
FLOOR TYPE 





@ For up-to-the-minute heating in 
stores, offices and factories get the New 
Reznor 1950 heater...now coming off 
the production lines. Automatic, gas- 
fired and clean, they also give low-cost 
heat for large and small areas. Reznors 
are the world’s biggest selling gas unit 
heaters. Refer to your phone book or 
write. 


Gas Lut Healers Since 1b bb 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST . MERCER, PENNA. 








“We reduce sales-training time... 


increase selling efficiency . .. with A UJ [ 0) f R A P H 


says AVA 


Trans World Airlines, 
Sales Training Division 











@ ‘Thanks to the AUDOGRAPH 
Electronic Soundwriter,” says Mr. Frank 
Brennan, New York Reservations Mana- 
ger for TWA, “we are able to provide 
intensive sales training and, as a result, 
greatly increase the individual sales 
ability of the trainee!” 


@ Selling flight tickets by phone is ie an accomplishment. Its 


success rests squarely on the selling ability of the reservations agent. 

TWA develops sales efficiency by using simulated passenger inquiries . . . 
and the AupocrapH Electronic Soundwriter. These two-way conversations 
pinpoint selling faults, correct them...speed up training time. Result: 
increased selling efficiency and better sales performance. 

AUDOGRAPH provides this same efficiency for all types of business—large 
or small. Discover how, with AuDoGRAPH at your elbow, your own personal 
and office efficiency and output are stepped up instantly. Get the full facts, 
today. Just use the coupon, or phone your nearest AUDOGRAPH dealer. 
He’s in your local Classified Telephone Directory. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established in 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 








AUDOGRAPH sales 


and service in 180 
7 cities of the 
J. S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory.Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: W estrex 
Corporation (Western 
Electric Export Cor- 
poration) in 53 for- 
eign countries, 
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THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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used to take four men all day to shovel 
out the ore blasted by a single shot; a 
standard RockerShovel, operated by one 
man, can do the job in under two hours. 

Surface Digger, Teo: Last week 
Eimco brought the RockerShovel above 
ground. In the Huber & Davis Co.’s 
gravel pit at the base of the Wasatch 
Mountains outside Salt Lake City, it 
tested its new surface machine, a 
lumbering but extremely mobile digger- 
loader mounted on a standard D-4 Cat- 
erpillar tractor, designed largely by 
Royle, now on Eimco’s engineering staff. 
With an experienced operator at the 
controls, the machine can load eight 
cubic yards of gravel per minute. To do 
the same job by hand would require a 
couple of hundred men. 

One surface RockerShovel a day is 
now coming off Eimco’s line and the 
company expects to step up production 
to two a day before long. They sell for 
$12,500 compared with $60,000 for the 
3- or 4-yard capacity conventional power 
shovel. Construction men claim it can 
handle as much tonnage as the far larger, 
slower-moving shovel. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Plastic Map: The Aero Service Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is producing a full- 
color relief map of the United States 
made of Vinylite. Measuring 64 by 40 
inches, the virtually indestructible map 
may be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

Traveling Bag: The Atlantic Products 
Corp., Trenton, N. J., is marketing the 
“Car-Sac,” a full-length, mothproof bag 
which can accommodate six suits or 
twelve dresses. The “Sac” may be hung 
inside a car without wrinkling clothes. 

Milk Delivery Aid: The Herman Body 
Co., St. Louis, has perfected a mechani- 
cally refrigerated body for home delivery 
milk trucks. Products are kept at a tem- 
perature of 40 degrees until placed on 
the customer’s porch. 

Cuff Cutter: The Plastic Products De- 
velopment Co., Sweetsers, Ind., has 
developed a Vinylite guide for cuffing 
pants. A series of lines and holes in the 
transparent sheet make the cutting 
operation foolproof. 

Poker Helper: Ideas Unlimited, San 
Diego, Calif., is distributing a “Poker 
Meter,” which automatically figures the 
odds on any given poker hand. It shows, 
by a series of colors and lines, whether to 
raise, stay, or get out. 

Ladies’ Shoe Aid: The Esquire Boot 
Polish Co., Brooklyn, is marketing a line 
of ladies’ shoe-polishing creams in “du- 
plex” jars. The polish is contained in one 
end, and the other holds an applicator. 

Car Writing: The Autodesk Co., Quin- 
cy, Ill, is manufacturing a tablet for 
traveling businessmen who need to write 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY 
BERT @ HELLO, YOU OLD GOAT ! Zou 





(DON'T LISTEN MISS BRITT) ISN'T THIS 
BERT ? EXCUSE ME. WHERE ? WOULD 
YOU REPEAT THAT ? THERE'S A PARADE 
GOING BY OUTSIDE —PORTLAND ? 
WHAT'S THE NUMBER AGAIN ? 
TWO -OH-TWO-FOUR (GOT THAT, 
MISS BRITT?) I'LL TRY HIM THERE = 
HE WONT— WELL, MAYBE YOU KNOW 
WHEN HE'S DUE EAST 2? WHATS THAT ? 
YOURE THE PORTER? THE OFFICE ,< 

ISNT OPEN YET? MY FAULT~ Zee 

I FORGOT ABOUT THE TIME / ~ 












*HE COULD HAVE 


TELEGRAPHED THIS Ny 











gp WIRE 
Do it the easy way .. . with telegrams! PLEA TER 
A Western Union Telegram saves time—for N EAS 0 
everybody. It gets to the point—gives time ph NGE B 
to think—yet suggests urgency. It cuts down N AR 
errors—provides a written record. Increases Ch 


efficiency all around. Economical, too. Nothing Esl 
else gets through— gets action—like a Western B 
Union Telegram. Get in touch with Western 

Union for a representative to call and explain 

how telegrams can help in your business. 


WHEN ARE YOU COMING EAST? “¢{ Buzzin’ THE 
FIELD AGAIN ! 


LIKE HE LOST \Z 
IT SOMEWHERE 
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Ot te BEAUTIFUL 
ur Cannion \Neathormako 


You can see it’s the most beautiful air conditioner in America. But 
you'll have to own one to realize what an exceptional job it does. 


CONTROLLED COOLING —Avoids that 
chilly, clammy feeling. Real comfort 
depends on a balance between tem- 
perature, humidity, ventilation and air 
motion. Only the Weathermaker 
offers Carrier Controlled Cooling plus 
the new Humitrol. 


WHISPER-QUIET— Carrier’s exclusive QT 
Fan and Even-flo Diffuser distribute air 
quietly and uniformly. Genuine Fiber- 
glas insulates the whole cabinet. And 
the compressor is hermetically sealed. 


Ti 


(Women’s Apparel Chain) 


THRIFTY TO RUN— Improved design and 
exclusive Carrier features greatly step 
up efficiency and reduce electric power 
and water consumption. 


EASY TO BUY—Call your Carrier 
dealer, listed in the Classified Telephone 
Directory. He’ll be glad to give you the 
money-making story without obligation. 
The down payment is low and monthly 
installments are easy. Many owners find 
the extra profits from the Weathermaker 
more than cover the installments. 


The beautiful new Weathermaker is built by the men who know 
air conditioning best. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 
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in their automobiles. A hard-board square 
has hooks underneath for clamping over 
the steering wheel. Clips on top hold 
the paper in position. 


POWER: 


Niagara New Look 


A recent treaty negotiated between the 
United States and Canada has put turbu- 
lent Niagara Falls under push-button con- 
trol, turning it into a man-regulated 
spectacle. The agreement provides that 
from Nov. 1 to April 1 in daytime, and 
at night around the year, Niagara’s cas- 
cade will be mechanically reduced to 
one-fourth its natural volume. From April 
through October one-half the natural vol- 
ume will be permitted to pour over the 
rugged escarpment during daylight hours. 

The American-Canadian pact didn’t 
stop at checking Niagara’s foam-flecked 
rush. The two nations also agreed to 
“distribute the water at the falls so as to 
produce an unbroken crestline.” That 
means engineers will doctor ledges with 
concrete so as to get a smooth curtain of 
water. The famous rapids and whirlpool 
beneath the falls also will be altered. 

The change-over will mean more 
power available for industrial concerns, 
to be evenly divided between the United 
States and Canada. Only honeymooners, 
mindful of photos in the family album, 
may feel somewhat cheated. 





Ewing Galloway 


A push button for mighty Niagara 


Newsweek 
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How to Tell a Totalitarian 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE danger of authoritarianism in 

this country is increased by the 
persistent failure of our self-styled 
liberals to recognize its real source. 
The leading article in The New York 
Times Magazine of April 23— 
“Portrait of the Authoritarian Man,” 
by Samuel H. Flowerman—typifies 
this state of affairs. 

Flowerman tells us that 
“social scientists . . . inter- 
viewed and tested more 
than 2,000 persons” and 
found a “ready-made ‘au- 
thoritarian personality ’.” Did 
they? Pseudo-science not- 
withstanding, there is no 
such thing as a_ typical 
“authoritarian man” but 
only an authoritarian ideol- 
ogy. It is the difference in ideology, 
and not in persons, that basically ex- 
plains the contrast in political climate 
between 1950 and, say, 1910. 

Flowerman implies that the totali- 
tarian ideology is dominantly conserv- 
ative. Error. It is dominantly radical. 
Soviet Russia—the greatest totalitar- 
ian power today—ought to be suffi- 
cient illustration. True, the Commu- 
nists once explained Nazism as the 
last desperate stand of “capitalist 
conservatism.” But it is impossible to 
swallow this explanation of a move- 
ment that proudly called itself Na- 
tional Socialism and was vehemently 
anti-banker, anti-gold, anti-creditor, 
anti-“plutocrat,” and _anti-capitalistic 
in its tirades and decrees. 


LOWERMAN declares that the “op- 

posite” of the “authoritarian per- 
sonality” is the “extremely democratic 
personality.” Confusion. The true op- 
posite of the authoritarian is the liber- 
tarian. A_ self-styled “democracy,” 
or “people’s government,” like Soviet 
Russia, that repudiates the principles 
of liberty is a phony democracy. 

Flowerman implies that racial big- 
otry is an invariable and central char- 
acteristic of the authoritarian mind. 
Again Soviet Russia shows that this is 
not necessarily so. Totalitarianism, it 
is true, always needs scapegoats—but 
not necessarily racial scapegoats. 
They may be “Jews,” kulaks, “wreck- 
ers,” “American spies,” “profiteers,” 
speculators, employers. 

Flowerman thinks it an “offset” to 
authoritarianism that “Americans tra- 





ditionally scoff at authority.” Does he 
mean that we should admire the peo- 
ple who pass red lights, spit in the 
subway, and rob their neighbors? 
Those who fail to respect law within 
its proper bounds do not insure real 
liberty but imperil it. 

“Certainly research findings indi- 
cate,” writes Flowerman, 
“that so far the key to the 
difference between the au- 
thoritarian and democratic 
personalities lies in the re- 
lationship between parents 
and children. Learning to 
disagree with one’s parents 
may be the capstone of 
a democratic personality.” 
Some of us had previously 
supposed that one should 
learn to seek and believe the truth, 
even if one’s parents also believed it. 

The real difference between the 
authoritarian and his opposite, the 
traditional liberal or libertarian, is 
this. The authoritarian has no faith in 
the people, and unlimited faith in the 
bureaucrats. The libertarian distrusts 
excessive power in the bureaucrats, 
because he has a real faith in the peo- 
ple. That is why he believes that the 
fundamental liberal institution is the 
free market. The free market means 
fiee voluntary relations between 
buyer and seller, worker and em- 
ployer. It means free prices, free 
wages, free production, free trade. 

To the authoritarian such freedom 
means chaos. He distrusts any eco- 
nomic arrangement that is not plan- 
ned from the center and from the top. 
He must fix prices, wages, profits, 
rents, allocate raw materials and 
labor. He cannot believe that inter- 
national trade will balance unless he 
intervenes to balance it. He must con- 
trol foreign exchanges, restrict travel, 
license or prohibit imports. 


NCE embarked upon this “social 
QO engineering,” he must keep wid- 
ening the circle of his prohibitions 
and coercions until he has wiped out 
all economic liberty and all other lib- 
erty with it. His intolerance of liberty 
must grow because any liberty what- 
ever will imperil his plan. 

It is in this ideology—statist, collec- 
tivist, socialist—that the real menace 
of totalitarianism lies, rather than in 
children who agree with their parents. 
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In Massachusetts, manufac- 
turing has been the main source 
of livelihood and wealth for 
most of the people since the 
hand-wrought articles of early 
Colonial days. 

The skill, speed, and pride of 
craftsmanship that have estab- 
lished the stamp “Made in 
Massachusetts” as a_hall-mark 
for excellence throughout the 
civilized world, are today as 
vigorous and dependable as 
ever, Our reputation for quality 
in manufactured goods can sup- 
plement and enhance the care- 
fully built good-will your 
products now enjoy. 

We offer this recognized ac- 
— as another important 
advantage among the many to 
be found in this state. If you 
are planning relocation, or a 
new business venture, place this 
factor high among P me you 
must weigh and consider. 


the move 15 on,..10 


MASSACHUSETTS 


where 
LABOR I$ SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


w 


MAJOR MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 


WwW 


RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


An illustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts”, is available to 
interested executives. 
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: Skating . 


Ever skate outdoors in the 
summertime? Y ou can here, 
thanks to the smooth, me- 
chanically-frozen rink—sur- 
rounded by a lush, greencar- 
peted valley. Nothing like it! 


Golf... 


fh 
oT 
If most of your play-at-home 
hours are spent on the golf 
oh, course, here’s your depart- 
& Ux» ment. You’ll have even 


more zest for the game after 
a round or two on the 
beautifully laid out course. 
Tricky, too. 


Cwimming.. 


Nothing like a cool, refresh- 

ing plunge to start or end 

your fun-packed SunValley 

day. Two open air pools... 
lenty of lounging chairs 
or sideline swimmers. 


TENNIS * HORSEBACK RIDING * 
FISHING * SKEET & TRAPSHOOTING 
* SKI LIFT RIDES * DANCING + 
GAY EVENING ENTERTAINMENT.:;.« 


alae 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 
Address W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mgr., 
Sun Valley, Idaho; Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 1442, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see your local travel agent. 








sp 






SUMMER RATES FROM $6.00 






Yh iiel, | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Techni- 
color production, filmed at Sun 
Valley, stars Esther Williams, Van 
Johnson and John Lund. Watch 
for it, this summer. 
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‘Let’s Go to Church’ 


Let's go to church next Sunday morning, 
We'll see our friends on the way. 

We'll stand and sing on Sunday morning, 
And I'll hold your hand as we pray.* 


Last June, Steve Allen, a Hollywood 
disk jockey for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, bet the singer Frankie Laine 
$1,000 that he could write 50 tunes a 
day for seven consecutive days. With 
press agents on both sides whooping it 
up, Allen settled himself in a music-shop 
window and proceeded to turn out 350 
songs in one week. 

Among the tunes was “Let’s Go to 
Church Next Sunday Morning,” with 
music and lyrics as syrupy and standard 
as those of the other 349 compositions. 
But in March, Capitol- Records stars 
Margaret Whiting and Jimmy Wakely 
recorded the ballad, and Capitol’s sub- 
sidiary sheet-music company, Beech- 
wood, published it. 

The promotion campaign then got 
under way. Capitol prepared 40,000 
posters—bearing no advertising but 
showing a couple approaching a frame 
church with the song title printed be- 
neath. Dealers sent them to American 
Legion posts, YMCA’s, the Boy Scouts, 
and other civic groups. Disk jockeys got 
letters from Capitol saying that the bal- 
lad’s sentiment was “perhaps our only 
bulwark against the rising tide of Com- 
munism.” The Los Angeles Salvation 
Army agreed to use the song. 

Whatever the merits and origin of 
“Let’s Go to Church,” by last week it 
had sold almost 250,000 copies of sheet 
music and 300,000 records. And Capi- 
tol’s press agent, Adrian (Beep) 
Roberts, had even sold himself. After 
speaking to local church groups about 
the song, he joined the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Encino. Last week the 
church board elected him a deacon. 


‘Unworthy’ 


It was a scene unprecedented in 
modern church history. Gathered on 
April 23 in the thirteenth-century bomb- 
damaged Gothic Cathedral of St. 
Stephen in Vienna were such dignitaries 
as Austrian Chancellor Leopold Figl, and 
Mgr. Giovanni Dellepiane, papal inter- 
nuncio to Austria. At the high altar, 
Theodor Cardinal Innitzer was in the 
very act of consecrating a new bishop, 
Mgr. Franz Jachym, whom Pope Pius XII 
had appointed in March as the cardinal 
archbishop’s coadjutor (assistant who 
may have the right of succession). 

Suddenly Monsignor Jachym rose from 
his knees before the cardinal and de- 
clared he was “unworthy” of the honor. 


RELIGION 





*Copyright 1950 Beechwood Music Corp. 





Turning to the congregation, he said in 
Latin and German that he had pondered 
the matter “for several sleepless nights, 
and I do not feel myself suited for the 
high office of bishop.” Then still dressed 
in his bishop’s robes, he strode from the 
church to a waiting car, locked its doors, 
and was driven to his residence at a 
nearby convent. 

Cardinal and clergy were baffled by 
the monsignor’s last-minute refusal. They 
recalled that in early centuries such men 
as St. Ambrose had at first refused a 
bishopric through humility but had later 
agreed to be consecrated. However, 


a 
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Mgr. Jachym refused a bishopric 


none could recall 
ceremony itself. 

Cardinal Innitzer, now 74, sent his 
chancellor, Mgr. Josef Streidt, to inter- 
view the 40-year-old monsignor. Dr. 
Jachym, who prior to his appointment 
taught moral theology at the University 
of Vienna, received him quietly. He had 
been undecided he told the chancellor, 
ever since he received the papal appoint- 
ment. It was “a matter of conscience” 
which he “couldn't let anyone else 
decide.” On the fateful morning, he had 
kept a car at the church door in case he 
decided he was “unworthy” and “unqual- 
ified” to receive the honor. 

However personal Monsignor Jachyin 
might consider his decision, the Viennese 
Communist press—ever anxious to drive a 
wedge between Rome and local authori- 
ties—made capital of the refusal. Said 
Der Abend: “[It] is directly connected to 
a persistent conflict between the cardi- 
nal’s office and the papal internuncio.” 

This week, Monsignor Jachym was 
sending to the Pope a detailed explana 
tion of his conduct. Although it was pos- 
sible for Pius to order him to accept the 
office of bishop, informed Viennese 
church circles thought it highly im- 
probable. As far as they were concerned, 
the strange case was closed. 
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| J breat New Trucks 


yy POWERED BY WILLYS’ SENSATIONAL NEW 
n HIGHER-COMPRESSION F-HEAD ENGINE 


or, 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 
5300 LBS. GVW —118-IN. WHEELBASE 











WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY 
104-IN, WHEELBASE 








c 
HALF-TON WILLYS TRUCK 

the 4250 LBS. GVW—118-IN. WHEELBASE 
+ his 
nter- 

so Willys Dealers invite you to see the standout line of the light- 
cailine duty field—new models—new styling—and America’s most 
» had advanced power plant, the F-head HURRICANE. Power 
sili has been increased 20 per cent, yet operating economy is 
point: greater than ever. Compare them with any in their class— 
eA THE NEW ¥%-TON WILLYS TRUCK, on 118-inch wheelbase, 
ee for rock-bottom hauling cost. 
a 4 THE NEW WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY, 104-inch wheelbase, 
— with extra large load space. 
ve THE NEW 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK, 118-inch wheel- 
nag base—goes through when no ordinary truck can. 
a. Engine Steps Up Power and Mileage 
ae Inspect them top to bottom—comfortable, wide-vision cabs— 9 P P 9 
. 7 low-maintenance functional bodies—sturdy frames—rugged Sensational in power output for its size and 
tec 4 construction that has made Willys vehicles world-famous for for low fuel consumption! The HURRI- 
caret long service. CANE is an F-head design—valve-in-head 
eas intake and valve-in-block exhaust—with 
n was 


oversize intake valve. Compression is 7.4 
cplana- S at t Will D | to 1, but premium fuel is not required. 
oh ee em d ‘ ys ed ers An amazing performer —see it! 


iennese 
ly im- 


cerned, WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO « MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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® Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 
DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHISKEY Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEINS 
COCKTAILS 



























G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. ® 
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HORSE RACING: 


Peasant’s Progress 


Webster's International Dictionary 
defines the quarter horse as “a type of 
horse developed on the ranges of the 
United States, having great endurance 
under the saddle ... high speed for 
short distances” (up to a quarter of a 
mile). Other sources have referred to 
the beast as “the peasant of the race 
horses.” It needed no fancy feeding or 





year-olds), and the World Quarter-Mile 
Championship (for four-year-olds). 

In her first competitive start in 1948, 
a little bay mare named Bright Eyes 
won the Futurity. In the Derby last 
year she got a bad break, falling at the 
gate, and at her racing distances (440 
yards or less) there is little room for 
straightening out bad breaks. But she 
won fourth money that day in a five- 
horse blanket finish, and the American 
Quarter Racing Association later named 
her the horse of the year anyway. After 
running into another horse and losing 


itn. 


avg Russell” 


Bright Eyes (No. 5) : Queen of the quarter horses 


care. All week long its short-legged 
bursts of speed and its deep-chested 
weight (up to 1,200 pounds and more) 
were ideal for cutting out cattle on the 
range. On Sundays it raced for ranchers’ 
bets, and despite its blocky look, its 
racing starts could take a thoroughbred 
jockey’s breath away. “My first quarter 
horse,” one such jockey ruefully reported, 
“jumped out from under me.” 

Steadily, through the last decade, the 
quarter horse has been losing his peasant 
look. The breed has been in demand 
for polo and has drawn purchase prices 
up to $25,000. Three years ago a quar- 
ter horse, Barbara B, picked up a re- 
ported purse of $100,000 by giving a 
thoroughbred (Charles S. Howard’s Fair 
Truckle) a two and a half length beating 
in a 440-yard match race at Inglewood, 
Calif. The Sunday racing now is con- 
ducted under a national organization, 
the American Quarter Racing Associa- 
tion, with its own version of thoroughbred 
racing’s big fixtures: The Futurity (for 
two-year-olds), the Derby (for three- 


two lengths at the start of a 440-yard 
test, she had won by nearly a length in 
22.2 seconds. After stumbling at the 
start of a 330-yard run, she had finished 
a full length in front. 

For the World Championship on the 
small and dusty Rillito track at Tucson, 
Ariz., last week, Bright Eyes was made 
a 1-to-5 favorite by a crowd of 3,500 
ranchers, cowpunchers, and dudes. Her 
last two runs had équaled world records 
(12.1 seconds for 220 yards and 13.4 for 
250 yards). This one set a record (22.3 
seconds) for the slightly uphill Rillito 
strip and got her home nearly three 
lengths in front. 

If that settled any lingering doubts 
that she was the finest of her kind, it 
was hardly a peasant’s routine that had 
made her so. Her owner, C. L. Maddon 
of Albuquerque, N. M., has gingerly 
limited her to a three-year total of eleven 
races (of which she has won nine). 
Only a very few times during the year 
is the champion of the range horses 
taken out for « ride on a range. 
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BASEBALL: 


Odds Against 


Even for high-school baseball, where 
batters swing with more zeal than judg- 
ment, it was quite a pitchers’ week: 
>Bill Hoeft of Oshkosh (Wis.) High 
struck out all 27 of the men who faced 
him in a nine-inning game. 
>A duel between Andy Weigert of 
Xavier High and Al Frain of Power 
Memorial in New York City wound up 
with neither side getting a hit; Xavier 
won 1-0 on a walk, a passed ball, and 
a fielder’s choice. 
>Jim Cassidy of Woonsocket (R.I.) High 
struck out 25 batters in a one-hit victory; 
the only two fielding chances were a 
pop-up and a grounder. 


Bill Dietrich Jr. pitched a no-hitter for 


Frankford High in Philadelphia—the 
same school that got four such perform- 
ances from Bill Sr., later a no-hit pitcher 
for the Chicago White Sox. (A no-hitter 
for Springdale, Pa., High on April 20 
was the work of Hultz Page, kid brother 
of the New York Yankees’ $35,000-a- 
year relief pitcher). 

>Bob Hynes of Harvard (Mass.) High 
whiffed 22 men in a three-hit perform- 
ance but got only a bad beating for his 
trouble.. His opponent, Pepperell High, 
won 7-1 on Harvard’s 12 errors. 


TRACK: 
Big Day 


Charley Parker couldn’t just be good. 
He had to be the fastest human in his- 
tory, if he was to live up to his publicity. 
He was already weighted down with tons 
of it when he came to the University of 
Texas. Last week, in his final college 
year, it embarrassed him again. 

In high school at San Antonio, before 
the war, the sprinter won 54 straight 
races; one day he won the 100-yard 
dash in 9.5 seconds (present listed 
world record: 9.3) and the 220 in 20.6 
(present record: 20.3). 

But in his first try for Texas in the 
Southwest Conference championships, 
Parker didn’t even place. The next time, 
1948, an Associated Press photo clearly 
indicated: that he was the winner, but 
meet officials gave him only second place. 
Last year he was runner-up again, and 
his three straight victories in the 220 
didn’t soften the general disappointment. 

This season, after diligent thousands 
of practice starts calculated to correct a 
flaw believed to be negating his tremen- 
dous closing kick, Parker won a fresh 
load-of publicity. The 23-year-old senior 
opened his campaign in the Border 
Olympics at Laredo, Texas, by running 
the 100 in 9.4 and the 220 in twenty sec- 
onds flat. Last week, after six straight 
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You can 
combine the fun of 
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If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 

Operating Cost— 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 
you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
30, Michigan. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere. 



















































CHRYSLER Aictemp 
Air Conditioning ... a 
business builder for 
Stores, Shops, Offices 


Choysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
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A THOUSAND-DOLLAR DRAWING 
— RUINED! SOMEBODY 
SHOULD BE HUNG! 









*An awtuss is a place where | ; 


DOG-EARS and destruction, tattered 
edges and corners, wrinkles and hand- 
smudged surfaces—these spell the ruin- 
ation of costly and irreplaceable charts, 
maps, tracings, drawings — exacted by 
archaic methods of storing 


CRISIS in the AWFUSS™ 


(No. 5) 


BETTER THE DRAWING 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN HUNG 
Se X —STRAIGHTI 
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such materials in rolls or in 


It is foolishly expensive and 
wasteful—and quite unnec- 


Cello-Clip provides the ver- 
tical FLAT SUSPENSION 
system of filing all papers 
of large or unusual size—each item faith- 
fully protected, instantly locatable, easily 
examined without removal, and individu- 
ally removable WITHOUT DIS- 
TURBANCE to other contents. It 
files individual sheets and groups 
of sheets, and safeguards miscel- 
laneous sizes in Nearleather pock- 
ets—all in the same convenient, 


Globe-Wernicke Cello-Clip cabi- 
nets are available in two sizes— 
for papers with small dimension 
up to 30”, or up to 36”. They will 
accommodate papers up to 130” 





The patented Cello-Clip sys- 
tem is another original devel- 
opment by Globe-Wernicke, to 
speed up business and cut costs. 


long. This lifetime protection is 
the cheapest form of insurance on 
the preservation and complete 
accessibility of every type of awk- 
ward sized paper. 


The service-minded Globe-Wern- 
icke dealer near you will be glad 
to explain and demonstrate. Find 
him quickly in your classified tele- 
phone directory under “Office 
Furniture and Equipment.” 











Office Equipment, Systems 
} and Visible Records 





Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








SPORTS 





100-yard victories in times ranging from 
9.4 to 9.8, the campaign moved into its 
first national spot: the Drake Relays at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The more than 2,000 athletes on hand 
had a right to complain about the weath- 
er. It rained, snowed, and hailed. It 
didn’t, however, stop Paul Bienz, de- 
fending 100-yard champion from Tulane. 
Despite the poor footing, Bienz won 
again in 9.7—one-tenth of a second faster 
than his 1949 time. In third place, behind 
Bill Fell of Oregon, came Parker. 

Ne Hurry: Disappointed as he was, 
the Texan still felt that he had plenty of 
time to get up to the heady goal others 
had set for him. “The sprinters who made 
the Olympic team in 1948,” he pointed 
out, “averaged 27 years of age. The 
youngest was 25. I'll be only 25 for the 
next Olympic year.” 

Other items in the track season’s most 
congested day: . 

Don Cooper of Nebraska set a new 
Drake meet record of 14 feet 1 inch in 
the pole vault. Oklahoma A.&M. won 
three university relay events. 

PJim Fuchs of Yale again broke the 
official. world shot-put record (58 feet 
% inch with a toss of 58 feet 5% inches), 
but Southern California captured ten of 
the fifteen events in a meet with Michi- 
gan State and Yale at Los Angeles. 
New York University and Morgan State 
College somehow managed to get the 
spotlight in the 3,000-athlete maze of the 
Penn Relays at Philadelphia. On opening 
day, NYU beat Morgan State by inches in 
the sprint medley in the American record 
time of 3 minutes 22.7 seconds. On the 
closing day, Morgan State won the one- 
mile relay in the meet-record time of 
8:13.6. Runner-up, with a 3:13.8 that 
was a full second better than the old 
record: NYU. 





















Honest? Last week Bob Brown, 
an Ontario guide, said he was 
pulling in a fish when two others 
went after it, with the above 
result. That’s what the man said. 
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LL so-called future or winter books 
Mas the Kentucky Derby closed 
down, like the mouth of a steel trap, 
on May 1. Up till then, your cor- 
respondent had honed his brain to 
sharpness, or near there, by reading 
the names of the three-year-old ver- 
tebrates—the pads, palfreys, barbs, 
Arabians, wild asses, and 
zebras—that appeared on 
the entry list. 

The watchful eye was 
caught by such fauna as Bat 
Boy, Black Box, Cross 
Wave, Didapper, Drifting 
Maid, Faneuil Miss, Hallie- 
boy, Here’s Hube, Hoplite, 
and Spuds. The numbers 
after their names were at- 
tractive, none being less 
than 200 to 1. As every shrewd opera- 
tor knows, the higher the odds, the 
more you win. It’s like finding the 
money. It’s open and shut. 

I don’t deny, however, that after a 
while it comes upon you to wonder if 
things like Here’s Hube, Bat Boy, and 
Didapper actually exist. It’s a minor 
point—at 400 to 1, Bat Boy is a good 
bet whether there is such a horse or 
not. But the public is getting increas- 
ingly irascible. If I were to pick Bat 
Boy, Black Box, and Spuds to finish in 
that order in the Derby, and it turned 
out that all three were figments of 
a bookmaker’s imagination, people 
would begin calling up to learn my 
office hours for being horsewhipped 
(they are 2 to 4 in the afternoon, 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays). 


Nn a big race like the Derby, the 

thing for a handicapper to do is 
stick with the solid horses. By a “solid” 
horse, we clockers mean one which, 
when photographed, will show up on 
the negative. In the field that seems 
likely, as we go to press, to leave the 
post at Louisville May 6, this type is 
represented principally by Your Host, 
Hill Prince, Oil Capitol, Theory, Mr. 
Trouble, Middleground, and Mrs. 
Dodge Sloane’s entry of Greek Ship 
and Sunglow. 

Now, Your Host has run a couple of 
fast races, as well as some smart morn- 
ing workouts (it is stretching a point 
to call any morning workout “smart,” 
considering the time the horse gets 
out of bed to do it). He is owned by 
William Goetz. As soon as Mr. Goetz 


This Business of the Roses 


by JOHN LARDNER 





made up his mind to enter a horse in 
the race, instead of a Van Gogh por- 
trait (which has since been retired to 
stud), the whole of California got 
down on Your Host. The question is, 
will California and all of its citizen- 
horseplayers ever get up again? 

This Goetz, a dealer in photographs 
in his spare time, has told 
the world that his horse is 
apt to win. The world in- 
cludes me, and I am suspi- 
cious of a trick. Once, while 
doing some paper work for 
him, I advised Mr. Goetz to 
bet on the Cubs over the 
Tigers in the World Series of 
1945. The Cubs lost, and so 
did he. If I now take a tip 
from him in exchange, I may 
be asking for trouble. That being the 
case, we will pass up Your Host, just 
as we passed up Ponder, Whirlaway, 
Gallahadion—but why go on? 

“Why go on?” is a question that the 
horse called Theory often asks him- 
self. On the chance that he will ask it 
before he has covered much more 
than a mile of the mile and a quarter, 
we will give Theory the back of our 
hand, and Mrs. Sloane’s entry, too, 
and try to pick a Derby winner from 
the residue, namely, Hill Prince, 
Middleground, and Oil Capitol. 


NE of the surest things we know is 
that Middleground has been run- 
ning second practically all this spring. 
Hill Prince beat him two lengths in 
the Wood Memorial. What is the logi- 
cal inference? Well, I don’t know. You 
will get no logical inferences from this 
department. It seems likely that Hill 
Prince, with his back thickly sprinkled 
with: essence of Eddie Arcaro, is a 
standout horse, but in loyalty to 
trainer Max Hirsch, and to King 
Ranch, which gave me my last Derby 
winner, Assault, I am _ picking this 
curious animal, Middleground. 

Oil Capitol is a good colt, but mis- 
spells his name (there should be two 
“a’s” in Capital, the way he means it). 
On the hunch that if he can’t win a 
spelling bee, he might not win the 
Derby, we move him down to third, 


where he may not care to remain. The - 


pick, then, is Middleground, Hill 
Prince, Oil Capitol. The guarantee 
that goes with it is hand-woven of 
North Dakota sparrow grass. 
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INDUSTRY 


Missouri, rich in natural 
resources... geographically 
located in the heart of the 
nation...may have just the 
advantages you are looking 
for in the location of a new 
branch or factory. 

We invite you to write 
today on your business let- 
terhead for specific infor- 
mation relating to your 
field of business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
State Office Bldg. jefferson City, Me. 

Dept. 12-A 
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Revival 


Peter Pan (Peter Lawrence and R. L. 
Stevens). The revival of J. M. Barrie’s 
46-year-old play on Broadway last week 
proved a double-barreled cause for 
rejoicing. For one thing, it might be 
considered a good omen that an adult 
audience in this case-hardened and pre- 
sumably cynical era could receive the 
children’s classic with the enthusiasm and 
affection exhibited by the first-night play- 
goers. But more important was 
the fact that the commercial 
theater was giving “Peter Pan” 
a handsome production con- 
ceived in good taste and just 
about perfect in its delicate ma- 
nipulation of sentiment, fantasy, 
and elfin humor. 

Once again Tinker Bell, the 
irresponsible little fairy, and 
Peter, The Boy Who Would Not 
Grow Up, invade the Darlings’ 
nursery, elude the faithful, four- 
footed Nana, and __ transport 
Wendy, Michael, and John to a 
Never-Never Land that has lost 
none of its wonder and excite- 
ment since Maude Adams first 
revealed it to American au- 
diences in 1905. Here, in the 
Home Under the Ground, live 
Peter and the other parentless 
little boys who elect Wendy to 
be their mother. Close by is the 
Mermaid’s Lagoon, Tiger Lily 
and her friendly Indians, the 
fearsome Captain Hook and his 
marauding Pirates, and Hook’s 
nemesis, the Crocodile, with a 
loud-ticking clock and the cap- 
tain’s left hand in his reptilian innards. 

Far more frightening than Hook and 
his henchman.is the thought of what 
might have happened to this particular 
Never-Never Land if either directors 
John Burrell and Wendy Toye or their 
players had let the Barrie humors get out 
of hand. Under less skillful auspices the 
production could have been a. sticky 
exercise in whimsy, and Peter himself a 
little monster of treacle and tears. 

Credit for avoiding this disaster goes 
first of all to Jean Arthur, recently of 
Hollywood, whose impersonation of the 
prankish Peter is modest, physically at- 
tractive, and altogether delightful. In 
addition to the initial courage required 
for tackling this chancy role, Miss Arthur 
has allowed her hair to be cropped, boy- 
fashion, and herself to be wired for some 
fancy high-flying about the stage. 4 

But whether she is soaring out of the 
nursery window from a manteltop, or 
swashbuckling sword in hand across the 
deck of Hook’s ship, the actress re-creates 
a fascinating Peter that will appeal to 
young and old alike. The test came when 
Miss Arthur stepped downstage to make 
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the famous request that would save 
Tinker Bell’s life. “Do you believe in 
fairies?” she asked her audience. Tinker 
Bell was saved easily. 

Not far behind Miss Arthur is her co- 
star Boris Karloff, who doubles as Mr. 
Darling and Captain Hook, and plays 
the pirate with a gentle ferocity and a 
grand high humor that easily establishes 
Hook as one of the most rewarding char- 
acterizations in the actor’s long career. 
In addition to the eye appeal of Ralph 
Alswang’s imaginative sets, the producers 





: Karger— Pix 
Peter and Wendy: Jean Arthur and Marcia Henderson 


have augmented the text with a pleasing 
and unobtrusive spate of words and 
music by Leonard Bernstein. 


New Plays 


Tiekets, Please (Arthur Klein). For 
their new revue Grace and Paul Hartman 
have enlisted a number of talented as- 
sistants: Dorothy Jarnac and Tommy 
Wonder in the dancing line, Patricia 
Bright and a quintet called The 
Upstarts to sing, and for extra laughs 
a pair of engaging comedians named 
Jack Albertson and Roger Price. 

The fact that the songs are undistin- 
guished and the sketches skimpy is 
a major flaw in an otherwise amiable 
and frisky entertainment. Fortunately the 
Hartmans require very little assistance 
from alien typewriters and as they rely 
less and less on dancing for their car- 
icatures and outlandish capers, the part- 
ners bring an increasingly facile humor 
to bear on such social phenomena as the 
roller-derby fan, the butter-fingered ma- 
gician, the reluctant lecturer, and the 
return of vaudeville by way of video. 


A Phoenix Teo Frequent (Steven 
H. Scheuer, Bernard Carson) is Broad- 
way’s introduction to Christopher Fry, 
the British playwright whose meteoric 
successes within the past few years have 
prompted his more ardent admirers to 
link his name with Shaw, T. S. Eliot, and 
even the Bard himself. In any event, Fry 
is a prophet with considerable honor in 
his own country, which has been able to 
assess him on the merits of “Phoenix,” 
“Ring “Round the Moon,” “The Lady’s 
not for Burning,” and “Venus Observed” 
—all plays in blank verse. But 
judging from this short-lived 
(five performances) New York 
production of his long one-act 
play, Americans will have to 
wait until the fall arrival of 
“The Lady’s not for Burning” 
before a fairer estimate of the 
playwright may be made. 

A program note said. that Fry 
borrowed the theme of “A 
Phoenix Too Frequent” from 
Jeremy Taylor, the  seven- 
teenth-century cleric, who had 
it from Petronius. This is the 
pawky story of a handsome 
Grecian widow who immures 
herself in her late husband’s 
tomb with the idea of dying of 
grief and rejoining her beloved 
in Hades. The .lady is only 
slightly wan from hunger and 
dutiful tears when a personable 
young soldier drops in. 

From there on in, the richest 
cream of the jest lies less in the 
predictable resolution than in 
Fry’s ironic and eloquent em- 
bellishments of his theme. At its 
promised best the playwright’s 
style is uninhibited and beguiling; he 
has wit and poetry, and a showman’s 
trick of cutting abruptly from the poetic 
to the staccato vernacular. The trick 
fluffs as often as it succeeds, and there 
are times when the humor is naive and 
flat, and the pentameters run on wordilv 
for words’ sake to bring the work 
dangerously close to tedium. 

It may be that the performances 
accented the play’s palpable deficien- 
cies. “Phoenix” calls for style and cool 
detachment in the playing. Vicki 
Cummings had some fine comic moments 
as the widow’s loyal handmaiden, but 
both Nina Foch as a mourner and 
Richard Derr as a warrior seemed to be 
taking their emotions somewhat more to 
heart than Fry intended. 

By way of filling out the evening the 
producers raised their curtain on a one- 
act play by Kenneth White. “Freight” 
is a grim, violent racial drama involving 
a group of frightened Negroes and a 
sadistic white man who resolve their 
conflict in a moving boxcar. It was an 
incongruous companion piece for Fry's 
irreverent reflections on death. 
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OK, Boss.. You call my wite |” 


“That’s just how I felt when the office 
manager asked me to work late again, 
tonight. This night work was becoming 
a habit, instead of an occasion. And all 
because distracting noise in our office 
kept us from doing a normal day’s work 
in regular office hours.” 


1—The Correct Material for each particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in custom-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His free analysis of your noise problem as- 
sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 





TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 






“I'm the expert who delivered quiet... 


“It didn’t take me long to halt the noise jitters in this office. Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Conditioning brought immediate quiet and comfort to every worker. 


Overtime hours and turnover, too, were cut with this modest investment.” 


Remember ... it takes all 3 to tame noise for good! 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, ‘25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning’”’ and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. NW-5, 120 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-Cevotex 


U. S&S. PAT. OFF, 


FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES @© STORES © SCHOOLS © HOTELS @© HOSPITALS e 


CHURCHES @ BANKS 





25,000 Hours 











Captain John H. Miller 
**25 trips to the moon” 
Veteran Panagra pilet rounds out 
25,000 hours’ flying time . . . equivalent 
to 3 years in the air, 5 million miles in 
flight, 25 trips to the moon. Captain Miller 
has shuttled across the Andes hundreds 
of times, pilots El InterAmericano. 
You don’t know South America ’til 
you've seen its West Coast! Go by El 


InterAmericano de luxe DC-6 express | 
from Miami to Buenos Aires, over the | 


routes of Pan American and Panagra. 
Less than a day via Balboa, Guayaquil, 
Lima, Santiago. Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN- GRACE AIRWAYS 


caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 


.-. Helps to control 
organs of dalance. 
Quiets the nerves. 





Dress manufacturer saved $385 with 
first order of UARCO business forms... 
On a one-typewriter operation! You can 
save, too—call your UARCO Represen- 
tative for a free survey. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 








Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 








Murder at Peru 


Dr. Barney Kinley Baker, professor of 
educational psychology at Nebraska 
State Teachers College in Peru, had 
known since last fall that at 54 he was 
going to be fired—after 24 years of serv- 
ice. On the morning of April 25, the new 
college catalogue came out with Baker's 
name missing, and then all his colleagues 
and some 400 students knew. 

Shortly before midday, Baker walked 
into the office of President William L. 
Nicholas, 48. Facing him across his desk, 
Baker whipped out a .32 automatic and 
poured five bullets into Nicholas. The 
president slumped forward, dead. 

Pistol in hand, Baker next went into 
the office of his direct superior, Dr. Paul 
A. Maxwell, 55. While a terrified secre- 
tary watched, he shot Maxwell to death. 
Then he walked to his home at the edge 
of the campus. Police later found his 
dead body there on the floor, a gaping 
wound in the mouth. In his nearby office 
was a favorite motto inscribed in leather: 
“An Indian scalps his enemy and a white 
man skins his friend.” Next to Baker's 
body was a note: “Willie [the president] 
tried to fire the wrong person.” 


Five Cents’ Worth 


It costs every United States citizen 5 
cents a year to maintain the Library of 
Congress in Washington—and he’s get- 
ting a bargain for his nickel. Housed in a 
massive gray stone structure finished in 
1897 and a sleek modern annex opened 
in 1939, the library boasts the largest col- 


EDUCATION 








lection of cultural material in the world. 

The two buildings—biggest on earth 
devoted to literary purposes—contain 
some 28,000,000 pieces. They include a 
Gutenberg Bible, the Lincoln papers, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
original Constitution document (which 
was almost destroyed by a carpet beetle 
in 1947). Last year 1,000,000 visitors 
were clocked in, 866,000 of whom came 
to study and research. 

Last week the Library of Congress 
proudly chalked up its first 150 years of 
service to the American people. It 
opened a sesquicentennial exhibit and 
played host to 2,000 government off- 
cials, diplomats, and library employes in 
the marble-pillared great hall. It was 
quite a party. The assembled crowd ate 
2.200 meat balls, 14,000 cookies, and 20 
pounds of banana chips—washed down 
with 45 cases of wine, 5 of brandy, 22 of 
soda, and 50 of grape juice and ginger ale. 

Conoeocheague Catalogue: The 
present facilities of the library dwarf its 
simple beginnings. In 1789 Rep. Elbridge 
Gerry of Massachusetts, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, proposed 
“a committee be appointed to report a 
catalogue of books necessary for the use 
of Congress.” The tiny collection, placed 
in an apartment of the new Capitol build- 
ing at Conococheague,* consisted of 212 
folios, 164 quartos, 581 octavos, 7 
duodecimos, and 9 maps. 

In 1802, two years after Congress ap- 
propriated $5,000 to get the library off- 
cially started, provision was made for a 
librarian to be paid “a sum not exceeding 





*Indian name for the District of Columbia. 





Main Reading Room: The Library of Congress had a 150th birthday 
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$2 per diem.” Today Librarian of Con- 
gress Luther Harris Evans, the tenth in 
the office, gets $15,000 a year—and a 
commensurate number of worries. In ad- 
dition to serving congressmen, an exact- 
ing full-time job in itself, the library 
maintains the government’s copyright 
office, sells and distributes printed cata- 
logue cards (22,000,000 to 8,500 librar- 
ies in 1949), operates a 4,000,000-item 
“talking book” library and Braille col- 
lection for the blind, runs a photo library 
capable of making 16,530,000 exposures 
annually, and cares for thousands of 
rare documents. 

Tidbits and Flames: Evans, 47, the 
librarian who took over from the poet 
Archibald MacLeish in 1945, heads up 
the whole organization but manages to 
hop around visiting other libraries all 
over the world. Each week a mimeo- 
graphed information bulletin tells the 
2,000-member staff about Evans’s trips 
with the completeness of a Pepys diary. 
The bulletin, one of the coziest of gov- 
ernment house organs, also contains tid- 
bits about the health of the most obscure 
typist, the condition of the whitewash 
job in the cellar area, and other shop talk. 

Immersed in its stacks, the staff per- 
forms one of the most efficient and well- 
coordinated jobs in Washington. Few 
questions stump the reference service, 
which supplies almost any fact in a matter 
of minutes. Many a student stuck on a 
term paper, as well as a multitude of 
harried government officials, is grateful 
to anonymous benefactors at the library. 

Three times the Library of Congress 
has suffered because of fire. In 1814, the 
British destroyed most of the collection 
in the burning of Washington. It was re- 
placed when Thomas Jefferson* offered 
to sell his Monticello library to the Fed- 
eral government. He got $23,950 for it 
(and all but $8,580 went to his creditors) . 
In 1825 and 1851, lamps caused fires, 
but gradually by purchase and gift the 
collections were reassembled. 

Congratulations to the library poured 
in last week from all over the world (ex- 
cept from behind the Iron Curtain). 
There were many Britishers who didn’t 
forget that England had entrusted the 
Lincoln Cathedral copy of the Magna 
Carta to the Library of Congress during 
the last war (it has since been returned). 
And one of the proudest figures at the 
sesquicentennial party was Herbert 
Putnam, librarian emeritus, who served 


as librarian from 1899 to 1939. With. 


MacLeish and Evans he has presided 
over the library’s greatest years of ex- 
pansion. Putnam is still going strong and 
puts in an appearance at least three times 
a week. He wouldn’t have missed the 
celebration—not even for a rare edition. 


“When the Princeton University Press completes 
Publication of the 52 volumes of Jefferson’s papers 
(Volume I comes out this month with a ceremony at 
the library), the entire editorial files and repro- 
ductions will be given to the Library of Congress. 
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IT HAPPENED IN WICHITA, KANSAS. Groceryman Fowler warded off a roach invasion, 
because one of Pennsalt's chemicals, Knox-Out Insect Spray, quickly won a decisive victory. 


Mr. Roach met his 
Waterloo in Wichita 


He’s an ugly, nasty pest—the cockroach. 
Eats almost anything, from cabbage to 
book covers. This bug is dirty. He spreads 
disease. From every point of view, he’s 
undesirable. 


One place where roaches cannot be 
tolerated is in the vicinity of food. Yet 
sometimes they seem immune to every 
weapon brought against them. Not long 
ago, they turned up in Chick Fowler 
& Son Grocery store in Wichita, Kansas. 


Mr. Fowler desperately tried several 
insecticides. But none had very much 
effect. The ugly bugs were multiplying 
fast—defying control. Then Mr. Fowler 
started using Pennsalt’s Knox-Out® 
Insect Spray... 

Within a few hours the roaches were 
on the run! And they didn’t come back— 
because Knox-Out delivers a lethal punch 
... is made by pioneers in the develop- 
ment of DDT. The fact is, Mr. Fowler 
hasn’t seen a roach since. Doesn’t intend 
to, either...keeps Knox-Out handy! 


Wichita home owners, too, are pro- 
tected from flies and other household 


pests by Knox-Out Insect Spray and 
other Knox-Out Insecticides. In stores, 
in homes, and on farms all over the 
country, Pennsalt insecticides are cutting 
down the annoyance and destruction of 
insect pests. This is typical of how 
Pennsalt chemicals—in their many and 
varied applications—make life pleasanter 
and healthier for all. 

The doors are wide open to the store of 
knowledge that Pennsalt has built in the 
past 100 years. Pennsalt research and 
development work has been responsible 
for many improvements in such products 
as metal cleaners, acid-proof cements, 
dairy cleansers and sanitizers, household 
and farm products, water purifiers, laun- 
dry compounds,. fluorides, acids, 
ammonia, chlorine, and caustic soda. 


We would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to your particular prob- 
lem. Write to: Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 1000 Widener 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winger 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY 
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Art Helps Art 


From 1903 until his retirement in 1931 
as president and chairman of the board 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co., Otto H. 
Kahn was a figure of towering strength 
to the opera. The financier’s interest was 
unflagging, and his checkbook was ever 
ready. There is no dependable estimate 
of the over-all sum which Kahn gave the 
Met, but one episode alone is indicative. 
In 1910, when the operatic ventures of 


Oscar Hammerstein threatened the pres- 
tige of the Metropolitan as the nation’s 
national opera company, Kahn and a 
group of associates paid Hammerstein 
$1,200,000 for his properties, with the 
proviso that neither Oscar nor his son 
Arthur produce opera in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, or Chicago for ten years. 

Kahn died in 1934; his wife just a year 
ago. But Rudolf Bing, new general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan, found out last 
week that the Kahn name was still in 
there pitching for the good of the Met. 
The four Kahn children—Gilbert, Roger, 
Mrs. John Barry Ryan, and Lady Maud 
Marriott—presented the company with 
an impressive memorial to their mother 
and father. It was Rembrandt’s “Portrait 
of a Student,” which has never before 
been shown in the United States and 
which is valued at $125,000. 

“Portrait of a Student” will be shown 
by the Knoedler Art Galleries in New 
York until next week. And during its ex- 
hibition period it is to be sold to the 
highest bidder. The proceeds of the sale, 
as announced by George A. Sloan, chair- 
man of the Met’s board, “will be used to 
provide new scenery for several operas, 
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including the sets for the opening per- 
formance of the 1950-5T season.” 

Bing himself thereupon, on the glad 
occasion, broke a Met precedent. The 
succeeding season’s opening-night opera 
is usually not announced until fall, but 
this time Bing gave the word six months 
in advance. The Met would open, he 
said, with Verdi's “Don Carlo,” which 
the company has not presented in 27 
years. The plans for its entirely new pro- 
duction include Margaret Webster of 
Broadway as stage director; the English 





Acme 


The Met’s Rembrandt: The Kahns present* their “Portrait of a Student” 


designer Rolf Gerard would do the 
décor, and Fritz Stiedry would be con- 
ductor. “This is indeed,” said Bing, 
“a unique and happy instance of art 
engendering art.” 


And Now Vivaldi 


It was not until 1850—or 100 years 
after the death of Johann Sebastian Bach 
—that the Bach Gesellschaft was founded. 
It took this society, formed to publish all 
of the great master’s works, almost 50 
years to accomplish its task. 

What happened to Bach is now hap- 
pening to an older contemporary of his, 
and a man who influenced the Leipzig 
cantor—except that it took an extra hun- 
dred years before circumstances and 
interest led to the formation of the 
Instituto Italiano per la Publicazione e 
Diffusione delle Opere di Antonio Vivaldi. 
Since Vivaldi manuscripts are so numer- 
ous and are scattered in libraries all over 
Europe (recent research indicates he 
wrote some 590 concertos, sonatas, sym- 





*L. to r. Gilbert Kahn and his sister, Mrs. John 
Barry Ryan, Margaret Truman, George A. Sloan, 
and Rudolf Bing. 


phonies, and operas-alone), the Instituto 
is concentrating on the two largest and 
most important collections, which belong 
to the National Library of Turin. Under 
the general artistic guidance of the con- 
temporary Italian composer G. Francesco 
Malipiero, it hopes to finish in roughly 
ten years. By that time sufficient evidence 
will have been amassed to show whether 
Vivaldi was, as some modern scholars 
claim, not just a brilliant violin virtuoso 
who wrote cleverly for his instrument, 
but a towering pioneer of music who not 
only created the modern concerto but 
also was responsible for revolutionary 
changes in instrumental music, which 
later led to the symphony as we know it 
in its finest classic form. 

In recognition of this Vivaldi renais- 
sance, Italy has been holding Vivaldi 
festivals. Last week in New York, the 
Town Hall Music Committee presented 
the first of two all-Vivaldi programs. It 
was probably the first festival of its kind 
ever held in the United States, and it 
brought out nearly a full house to hear 
six soloists and Thomas Scherman and 
the Little Orchestra Society present nine 
Vivaldi works, of which four violin con- 
certos—played by Louis Kaufman, now a 
Vivaldi exponent—received their Ameri- 
can premiére performances. 

Fact and Faney: In presenting its 
Vivaldi Festival, the committee featured 
the occasion as commemorating the 275th 
anniversary of the composer's birth. That 
Antonio Vivaldi was born in 1675 would 
be hard to prove; some musicologists say 
so, but most place the date at around 
1678. He was born in Venice, and his 
father, a well-known violinist at San 
Marco, was his violin teacher. He was 
ordained as a priest in 1703, was called 
“If Prete Rosso” because of his thatch of 
red hair, and the greater part of his 
artistic life was spent in composing for 
the Ospedale della Pieta in Venice (a 
state-supported home for foundling girls). 
He died a pauper in Vienna in 1741. 

Most of the other details about Antonio 
Vivaldi are based on legend, supposition, 
and conjecture. It has been written that 
he was suspended from his priestly duties 
because, while saying Mass, he thought 
of a fugue and left the altar to develop 
it. It has also been written that he was 
forgiven by his bishop because he was a 
musician and therefore a fool. 

It has also been suggested that Vivaldi’s 
facility with the concerto and with instm- 
mentation grew out of his job to compose 
for the talented girls of the Ospedale. 
The brightest had to be shown off; the 
rest had to be kept busy. To keep them 
all occupied, this extraordinary composer 
turned out manuscripts by the score. A 
friend wrote: “The old man composts 
like wildfire. I have heard him boast o 
being able to compose a concerto, com 
plete in all parts, in less time than it 
takes a copyist to write it out.” 
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Born 1820 
Still going strong 


Mee T SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON. . . Smooth, suave, mel- 


low...and the choice of connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker— 
Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its best always. |OHNNIE WALKER 
Born 1820, still going strong. Blended Scotch Whisky ...the same high quality 


the world over. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 
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otherwise instructed, 





these instructions will be charged 








1 Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


2 Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


3 Continuous Register Forms 
and Registers 


4 Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 
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Look for lost profits 
with the dotted line 


Where’s the profit made on this sale—at 
the counter? 


Actually no. A store’s profit, like any 
profit, comes from holding down costs on 
every operation — selling, billing, buying, 
receiving, disbursing, etc. 


Moore “dotted line” business forms, for 
every one of the 9 key operations of all 
business, help you save time, reduce waste, 
cut costs. A department store may use 30 
different forms, an industrial corporation 
300, a hardware store 3. Moore makes all. 
Moore forms range from simple 1-carbon 
handwritten sales books to 18-part electric- 
typed continuous forms that detach at the 
perforation—Moore’s dotted line. 
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An invitation: ask a Moore representa- 
tive to look over your forms and suggest 
ways to simplify, improve and economize. 
Or write any Moore factory: Niagara 
Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif.; Salem, Oregon. 


MOORE @ 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canadaalso * %* %* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS 
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MOVIES 


New Films 


Neo Sad Songs for Me (Columbia). In 
“No Sad Songs,” Margaret Sullavan bucks 
a Hollywood taboo as a stubbornly cheer- 
ful wife and mother who discovers that 
the baby she thinks she is expecting is 
really a cancerous growth—due to be 
fatal in a matter of months. And the 
poignant way in which she adjusts her- 
self makes a story worth attention. 
The family doctor. (John McIntire) 
breaks the bad news to her, but Mary 
(Miss Sullavan) decides there is no use 
letting her husband (Wendell Corey) or 
her small daughter (Natalie Wood) in 
for any premature unhappiness and keeps 
her grim secret. Happy home life con- 
tinues until Mary’s husband, the victim 
of her increasing lethargy, discovers that 





arrival” case is one Frank Bigelow 
(Edmond O’Brien), a tax consultant in a 
small California town who is in love with 
his secretary (Pamela Britton) but 
doesn’t know whether or not he wants to 
marry her. By way of making up his mind 
he votes himself a week’s vacation in 
San Francisco. 

Offhand, the visitor’s first night on the 
town follows a normal enough pattern, 
but the morning after brings him some- 
thing extra special in the way of hang- 
overs. Mildly apprehensive, Bigelow 
consults a doctor, who pronounces his 
health excellent until a flustered labora- 
tory assistant reveals that the patient has 
been primed with a rare and deadly 
poison for which there is no antidote. 
Given only a few days to live, Bigelow 
clutches at the nearest clue—the name of 
an ex-client who had come to visit him 


Sullavan’s daughter (Wood) doesn’t know what the doctor said 


one of his helpers on a new engineering 
project is a girl (Viveca Lindfors) who 
looks nice even while bent over a slide 
rule. Mary comes to the magnanimous 
conclusion she will make him a fine sec- 
ond wife after she “goes away.” 

Both Miss Sullavan and Corey handle 
their dramatic assignments with dignity. 
And there are moments, such as the 
moving, climactic scene between Miss 
Wood and Miss Lindfors, that should 
keep the toughest moviegoer from being 
ashamed of a wet handkerchief. 


D. @. A. (United Artists) means, in 
morgue language, Dead on Arrival. It is 
a complicated but nonetheless effective 
whodunit with an original story twist that 
finds an about-to-be murdered man stay- 
ing alive just long enough to track down 
his murderer. The prospective “dead-on- 
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the day before—and launches the des- 
perate investigation that avenges his 
death just before it overtakes him. 

It takes a little while for Russell Rouse 
and Clarence Greene to get their yarn 
unscrambled, but after that director 
Rudy Mate keeps it spinning along at a 
respectable pace to its breathless finish. 
Edmond O’Brien gives a convincing im- 
personation of a man presented with an 
implacable deadline, and Luther Adler, 
Laurette Luez, Henry Hart, and the rest 
fill in competently. The over-all suspense 
is aided considerably by Dimitri 
Tiomkin’s exciting score. 


Champagne fer Caesar (United Art- 
ists). The Caesar of the title is a rau- 
cously bibulous parrot who would rather 
get drunk on champagne than anything 
else. But the real hero of this uneven com- 


SEE 
the Difference ! 


You'll know at a glance — 
Frigidaire Water Coolers 
have the smart styling you 
want for your business. 


HEAR 
the Difference! 


They're whisper -quiet— 
thanks to the simplest re- 
frigerating unit ever built. 
It’s the famous Meter-Miser 
— warranted for 5 years. 











And it’s a refreshing difference —drink- 
ing water that’s always chilled to just- 
right coolness. You're sure to agree— 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 


Frigidaire Water Coolers 
meet every need. Call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Dayton 1, O. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 














circulation now 


over 800,000 


e Highest in Newsweek history! 
























Feather- Light and Tiny 
HEAR WITH A 


RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


-- small as a calling card - - 
- - light as the average pocket 
watch or cigarette lighter - - 
-- and a marvel of clarity! 
63% lighter than early 
post-war models. 


Write for FREE PRE-VIEW BOOKLET fas 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
Yes, send me FREE BOOKLET, “Radioear's Four Finest Hearing Aids” 
C0 My doctor recommends a hearing aid N 

C0 | now wear a hearing aid 
I prefer [() air conducti 





(0 bone conduct 





NAME. — 
— ADDRESS 
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"The hottest, most controversial 
book in months’’—Walter Winchell 
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o OT only a fascinating tale of espionage 

N and intrigue in the ’30s; it is an intelli- 
gent, informed and provocative survey of a 
singular era...as engrossing as any detective- 
fiction thriller.” —CHICAGO TRIBUNE 






“Te most controversial book of the year.” 
—CHICAGO NEWS 


ss $3.50 At your bookstore 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
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WHAT’S A GOOD 
RULE TO FOLLOW 
WHEN BUYING 

QUALITY 
CIRCULATION? 


JUST REMEMBER 
IT’S NOT SO MUCH 
THE QUALITY YOU 
BUY AS IT IS THE WASTE 
YOU DON’T BUY. 


Newsweek - 


IRST WITH 800,000 QUALITY FAMILIES 














MOVIES 





edy is Caesar's owner, one Beauregard 
Bottomley (Ronald Colman), a_ cur- 
rently unemployed intellectual colossus. 
Bottomley’s first glimpse of a television 
quiz program touches off on his part a 
promethean disgust. It also touches off a 
badly needed satire on quiz programs 
in general. 

There are many moments of high com- 
edy in “Champagne for Caesar,” such as 
when Colman enters the surrealistic 
lobby of the Milady Soap Co. in search of 
a job, unaware that Milady Soap is the 


































Colman knows all the answers 






sponsor of the program that has just 
caused him to take a dim view of Amer- 
ica’s intellectual future. Brusquely turned 
down, he plots a revenge so practical 
that it may prompt a few real-life quiz- 
show managers to call their lawyers. 

Appearing on the following week’s 
program, Colman hoists the master of 
ceremonies (Art Linkletter) with his 
own wise-cracking petard, answers all 
the necessary questions, and refuses to 
accept his $160 prize money on condition 
that he can double it if he wins on the 
next program. Since even Einstein’s 
views of the space-time continuum are 
duck soup for Bottomley, Milady Soap 
soon owes him $40,000,000. 

In amassing his revengeful loot, 
Colman gets very little help comedywise 
from Barbara Britton as his pretty but 
less intellectual sister, or from Celeste 
Holm, who is surprisingly colorless as a 
cookie hired by the company to take his 
encyclopedic mind off quiz programs. 

But with Colman at his sardonic best, 
no minor shortcomings can keep one of 
the most original comedy ideas to come 
along in a month of Sundays from effer- 
vescing like Caesar’s champagne. 
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General American Offers the First Basic 
Gasholder Improvement in 25 Years 


WATER! 
TAR! 
GREASE! 





| ; is 
NO OPERATING 


LOW FOUNDATION 
cost! 


NO SERVICING 
cost! 


WEATHER HAZARDS 
cost! 


LICKED! 


Keeping pace with the leaps-and-bounds growth of the chemical 
process and industrial gas industries, the Wiggins Gasholder brings 
new simplicity, new economies, new safety to gas storage. The 
Wiggins dry seal principle is proved by 15 years’ service in the field. 


New simplicity! There’s no water to freeze, contaminate the 


gas, or accelerate corrosion. No winter worries because of tar or 
grease. At last—a weatherproof gasholder! 


New economies! Savings start right with the foundation which 
can be built /ighter because there’s no water load to support. 
Eliminated, too, are the critical tolerances and delicate assem- 
blies of conventional gasholders. There’s no need for constant 


inspections and maintenance. What’s more, long range remote 
operation is now possible. 








New safety! Explosive or toxic mixtures cannot accumulate 
above the piston and are controlled by complete ventilation. 
Wiggins Gasholders operate at any pressure up 


to 20” of water. They can be built in capacities 
from 1,000 cubic feet to 10,000,000 cubic feet. 
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EVERY PROCESS 
ENGINEER SHOULD 


HAVE FULL yAPOR SEALS GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 

INFORMATION ON 135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET «- CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 

THE WIGGINS District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland . Dallas « Houston . Los Angeles 
GASHOLDER 


New Orleans - New York .- Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco 
wesrtte fer Techntent Seattle - Tulsa - Washington 
Bulletin No. WG12 Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street . New York 17, New York 
















































































































@ Talk about tast reiief! When over- 
exertion leaves your muscles sore and 
lame, rub on effective Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the pain eases! 

First, it cools and soothes those sore 
places. Second, it counters the irritation 
that causes the pain with a grand 
muscle-relaxing effect. No wonder it’s 
the stand-by liniment of many pro- 
fessional athletes! 

Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs are 
sold ... $1.25 a long-lasting bottle... 
Introductory Size 15¢. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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Strange Continent 


Most of Negley Farson’s “Last Chance 
in Africa” deals with Kenya—visits to old 
friends, talks with old-timers like the man 
who, in 1899, walked from the Cape to 
Cairo; character sketches of people like 
Sir Alfred Vincent (the agent for Olds- 
mobile, Chevrolet, Buick, Bendix, Stewart 
Warner, refrigerators, and Diesels, who 
commutes between Africa and Detroit) ; 
fishing trips on the Thika River on the 
Equator, recently stocked with rainbow 
trout. Farson also writes with sympathy 
of the natives like the demoralized Kiku- 
yus or the tall Dinkas who wear no 
clothes and startle lady tourists. 

But the most interesting section of his 
book is his account of a trip through the 
Northern Frontier District, over the Plain 
of Darkness, to the frontier of Abyssinia, 
along the beds of dead rivers where 
elephants dig for water, into thickets of 
gnarled brush with 3-inch thorn spikes, 
through lava-rubble deserts to the camel 
center of Wajir, with its 70 ancient wells, 
where, in the drought, as many as 50,000 
camels converge for water. (Last 
CHANCE IN Arnica. By Negley Farson. 
381 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $5.) 


Thought for Food 


There are two novels interwoven in 
Frank Norris's “Nutro 29,” the first 
of them the misadventures of Tom 
Hightower, a Princeton scientist who de- 
velops a synthetic food so concentrated 
that one pack no larger than a pack of 
cigarettes can sustain a man for a month. 

Dawdling homeward from the labora- 
tory, Hightower discovers that his wife 
has left him, the customary note propped 
on the dressing table; absent-mindedly 
he sets out to play a little golf by himself 
and is kidnapped by a pair of Russian 
agents, one named Shirra. He, with his 
long white hair and stiff collar, likewise 
has the air of being a comic creation who 
comes perilously close to being the real 
thing. “I know you!” says the boozy girl 
researcher of the gigantic picture maga- 
zine who interrupts the kidnapping by 
Shirra without understanding it: “You're 
Frank Lloyd Wright!” Hit across the 
forehead with a pistol and drugged, Tom 
is taken to Miami in a trailer and thence 
spirited to Venezuela. 

He learns to argue with his captors 
(“Fascist rigmarole” scoffs Shirra. “Mur- 
derous.”) and in a lucky break escapes. 
When he reports to G-2 in Caracas 

(“I've just killed a couple of Russian 
agents”) the officer says, rather grudg- 
ingly: “Well, come on in.” Thereafter 
Hightower is hurried home by PT boat 
and presently finds himself in the apart- 
ment of a clean-cut young American girl 
in Washington, thence to resorts off the 
Georgia coast, plantations for quail shoot- 








Farson visits old friends 


ing, and Wyoming dude ranches, in a 
sort of trance of belated sexuality, a con- 
tented prisoner, in no trouble whatsoever 
so long as he doesn’t try to escape. 

The second story is of the conse- 
quences of Hightower’s unpremeditated 
solution of the world’s food problem. 
The mighty newsgathering and publish- 
ing enterprises of Ray Catmus of World 
Pictures, exploiting them (through its 
tie-ups with the food industry) as “Quick- 
Meel” and “Piksnak,” inadvertently bring 
about the Great Walkout: Bus boys, 
waiters, elevator operators, ministers, 
athletes, chiselers, show people, and 
finally almost everybody stock up on food 
pills and head south where the problem 
of shelter is minimal, until the roads are 
blocked, Los Angeles is in flames, and 
pills, gasoline, and liquor are the only 
media of exchange. 

Norris evokes this enormous withering 
away of the nation’s digestive system by 
spotting scenes of the departing—a gas- 
oline and pill gambling hell in the desert, 
an ex-magician and a child on the road, 
a nun and a race driver—but he also con- 
centrates on the disasters that overtake 
Catmus Publications, the orders that no- 
body obeys, the final crisis when only 
the managing editor is left to turn out the 
magazine. These bits will be read avidly 
in Henry R. Luce’s Time-Life empire. 

Frank Norris was born in Tennessee, 
went to Princeton, joined the staff of 
Time magazine upon graduation, and 
became a co-managing editor. In 1949 
he joined the staff of Newsweek, where 
he is a senior editor. His first novel shows, 
in its exuberance, his release from the 
long restraints of journalism. 

There is no exact precedent in litera- 
ture for the tone of Hightower’s story, 
with its mixture of agreeable mockery 
and alarmingly plausible melodrama; it 
has the kind of contemporary note that 
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“Yeah, yeah, but 
he’s still full fare!” 





Even if the equine is a 2-year old, adding 

a horse to a car doesn’t always get you a horse-car. 
It just gets you an argument. 

This proves... to our satisfaction anyway ... that, 


frequently, there are two answers to one problem. 


Unless, of course, it’s a figuring or accounting problem. 
Only one answer there... and no argument... Monroe! 
Because whatever the figuring or accounting job, 
Monroe makes exactly the machine to handle it. 


Quickly.. Efficiently. Economically. 


Everything cleared up nicely now—like when you use Monroes? 








Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomical figuring. Simple and easy to 
operate, yet compact, desk size. And of 
course it has Monroe “Velvet Touch.”* 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


**'VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained - organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Edward R. Murrow 


News Reporter and Analyst 








Newsweek 


First with Men Who Have to Know 





NEWSWEEK Reader Edward R. Murrow, famed news commentator 
rol ME it me Xe) uilolroMm sieetele(certilale Mat melileMalelaael iol me) Mim mi GLel) 
Hear It Now,” has become one of the outstanding news men of 
our day. Like many another leader in these fast-moving times, 


he counts on NEWSWEEK to help keep him fully informed. 





First for Thorough Coverage in Special Reports 





Frequent features in NEWSWEEK Magazine are Special Reports on 
subjects of outstanding importance. The NEWSWEEK Report, Taxes: How 
Much Do You Really Pay?, brought requests for nearly two million reprints 
from readers in every walk of life. Other recent Special Reports on 

Cell igekelok Wm mule (eM d(coM Mi aaelsleliibaareli (eM @)loM-Vol-M a -laltioal Mme] Molgeltre lal 
floods of similar requests. Current surveys show that educators, economists, 
editors and business men all rate NEWSWEEK first for thorough-going 


coverage in the field of Special Reports. 





. 
latest for Low-Cost Selling to High-Income Families 








Your advertising reaches more high-income families per dollar in 
NEWSWEEK than in any other magazine. That's why railroads, for 
example, used more pages in NEWSWEEK last year than in Time, Life, 
Collier's, Look, atid many other great magazines. That's why NEWSWEEK 
is GC powerhouse for selling most things that cost money to persons 


who have money. 

















Westinghouse 

Air Conditioning 
“pulls” 
clientele 
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Self 
Contained 
Air 
Conditioner 





_. no excuse for a hot, stuffy 
office or waiting room—not when 
you can have cool Westinghouse Air 5 
Conditioning. Here’s the ideal solu- 
tion to that problem of your patients’ 
comfort — and: your own — a Space- 
saving, attractive UNITAIRE which 
gives you “big system” air condition- 
ing in one factory-assembled “pack- 
age”. To find out about the UNITAIRE 
for any type of application, call the 
local Westinghouse Air Conditioning 
Distributor listed in your classified 
telephone directory. He'll gladly 
give you full information. Or, 
write for folder SM-5206 to 
Westinghouse Electric Corpo- 
ration, Sturtevant Division, 

212 Damon Street, Hyde 

Park, Boston 36, Mass. 





YOU CAN BE SURE...iF iTS 


Westinghouse 
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Huxley’s “Antic Hay” or Waugh’s “Vile 
Bodies” had for the period after the first 
world war. The satire embodied in the 
account of the results of Hightower’s dis- 
covery is not so successful, though it is 
always amusing; the parodies and carica- 
tures have somewhat the same addled 
resemblance to the actualities, and many 
of the scenes on the road, short stories in 
themselves, are fresh and imaginative. 
(Nutro 29. By Frank Norris. 807 pages. 
Rinehart. $2.75.) 


The Problem of Porter 


At the Second Battle of Manassas 
(Aug. 29-30, 1862) there was a period 
when Maj. Gen. Fitz John Porter, with 
some 10,000 men, was in command on 
the left of the main body of Union troops. 
Maj. Gen. John Pope, with 33,000, was 
facing 22,000 Confederates under 
Stonewall Jackson. Pope believed that 
Porter was to the right and slightly behind 
Jackson’s line. If Porter attacked, Pope 
was sure, Jackson would be destroyed. 

But Porter did not attack. Pope’s frontal 
assaults against Jackson in the forenoon 
of the second day failed, and in the late 
afternoon, when the Union troops were 
exhausted, the Confederates advanced 
to another victory. Porter, charged with 
disobeying orders and with cowardice, 
was court-martialed, dismissed from the 
service, and “forever disqualified from 
holding any office of trust or profit under 
the Government of the United States.” 

There had never been a word of scan- 
dal against Porter. Forty years old, he 
was the nephew of the Civil War admiral. 
A Mexican War hero himself, Porter later 
became McClellan’s favorite, and distin- 
guished himself at Gaines Mill. Except 
for his habit of sending indiscreet and 
disrespectful messages to McClellan 
about his superior officers (including 
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Pope) Porter- seemed to have no faults. 

In “The Celebrated Case of Fitz John 
Porter” Otto Ejisenschiml has carefully 
reviewed this ancient and bewildering 
miscarriage of justice. It is a good deal 
more than a case of historical detective 
work. The author—who wrote “Why Was 
Lincoln Murdered?”—is a sort of historical 
gadfly, concentrating on those sides of 
events and personalities which do not fit 
into the historical generalizations of the 
period. The Porter case gives him new 
material for attacking Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton, his favorite enemy, and 
Gen. Henry W. Halleck, who ranks sec- 
ond. (It hits so many, however, including 
Lincoln, Robert Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Chester A. Arthur, Logan, McDowell, 
and Pope that its force is somewhat dis- 
sipated.) Much of it consists of those 
maddening inquiries as to how far it was 
from one embattled point to another, or 
how dark it was at a certain time. 

One point, however, is plain. Porter 
was not behind Jackson’s line. Unbe- 
known to Pope, Longstreet had come up 
with 25,000 Confederates and was flail- 
ing away at Porter's men (probably only 
6,500) with great zest. Longstreet was 
almost behind Pope’s lines. Far from 
having caused a Union defeat, Porter 
may have saved the Union Army. 

Porter became a Colorado mining en- 
gineer, built an insane asylum in New 
Jersey, headed the New York City police 
force, and tried for 24 years to have his 
sentence reversed. When Congress voted 
his reinstatement, President Arthur 
vetoed the bill on a technicality, and it 
was not until Grover Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, with Grant, Longstreet, Lee, 
and most generals North and South on 
his side, that Porter was finally cleared. 
(Tue CELEBRATED Case oF Fitz JouN 
Porter. By Otto Eisenschiml. 344 pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50.) 





Bettmann Archive 


Second Battle of Manassas: Pope thought Porter was attacking 
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Woolf, Woolf 


In 1924 Virginia Woolf read to a group 
of Cambridge undergraduates her now 
famous “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” 
an essay which still seems to many the 
best introduction to modern fiction that 
has ever been written. 

In a railway carriage Mrs. Woolf acci- 
dentally interrupted a scene in which a 
tough, burly, self-satisfied man of 40 was 
bullying an old lady. As she considered 
how such novelists as Wells, Galsworthy, 
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Virginia Woolf: Novelist’s critic 


and Arnold Bennett would portray a 
scene like this, it came to her mind that 
they, and writers like them, had fastened 
upon the imagination of the public an 
image of such old ladies—their homes, 
their families, and their lives—which was 
false: “You allow the writers to palm off 
upon you an image of Mrs. Brown which 
has no likeness to that surprising ap- 
parition whatsoever.” 

In the ten volumes of her stories and 
novels she in effect attempted to rescue 
the old lady from the tormentors who in- 
sisted that she was something she was 
not, to restore and preserve her “un- 
limited capacity and infinite variety,” her 
life itself. 

Read in connection with 25 of her 
occasional pieces which are printed in the 
current “The Captain’s Death Bed,” the 
essay is a reminder of how sensitive and 
acute a critic this great writer was. And 
yet she did not write criticism. She de- 
veloped instead a sort of novelist’s illus- 
tration of what criticism ought to be, and 
these essays on Goldsmith and Ruskin, 
Conrad and Hardy, the eclipse, airplanes, 
village naturalists, and diary keepers are, 
like her novels, indirect and glancing 
attacks on the official stereotypes, the 
accepted opinions, lighting up the sub- 
jects from some new angle, restoring 
humor to dullness. Some of them are little 
more than reviews (which she believed 
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should be abolished), but they are an 
ornament to English literature. (THE 
Captain’s DeatH BED AND OTHER 
Essays. By Virginia Woolf. 248 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Other Books 


SHApow oF A Man. By May Sarton. 
304 pages. Rinehart. $2.75. This is a 
sensitivé and well-rounded fictional por- 
trait of young Francis Chabrier of Beacon 
Hill, Boston, the dislocated and alienated 
son of a French father and a witty, 
worldly, cold American mother—a “great 
lady” in her own right—the shock of his 
mother’s sudden death, his flight to Paris, 
his love affair with his mother’s old friend, 
and his realization, in the course of a 
summer, of his American heritage and his 
purpose in life. It is a novel of unexpected 
depths and transparent prose. 

Tue Tuirsty Oak. By M. Janet Becker. 
275 pages. Coward-McCann. $3. David 
Flegg was the benefactor of Manders- 
ford. The townspeople speculated about 
his life. He had none of the dignity of a 
gentleman. His wide knuckles and stubby 
fingers were the hands of a farmer, but 
his walk was that of a squire. All he said 
was: “I was born poor, without a father, 
but, thanks to the early teaching I re- 
ceived, I have enjoyed a full, a very full 
life.” The novel tells of his youth: the 
grandfather who thwarted him, the lady 
of the manor who taught him, the doctor 
who adopted him. It is a moving story of 
simple Suffolk people in the days before 
mechanized farming. 

A Woman oF MEans. By Peter Taylor. 
160 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
Twelve-year-old Quintus Dudley feared 
that some sudden disaster would end 
his happy life with his wealthy step- 
mother in St. Louis. Before his father’s 
second marriage he had known only 
years in cheap boardinghouses, different 
schools, and miserable summers at Grand- 
mother Lovell’s farm. Peter Taylor writes 
effortlessly and lightly of Quint’s growing 
love for his stepmother, and of his father’s 
difficult position in the house of growing 
daughters; not so well of the stepmother’s 
fear that people (even Quint and his 
father) like her for her money alone—a 
fear that drives her to madness. 

Grant oF Kincpom. By Harvey 
Fergusson. 311 pages. Morrow. $3. In 
the Dark River Valley of New Mexico, 
Jean Ballard, trader, trapper, and guide, 
built his kingdom on a royal land grant 
of 2,000 square miles made by the King 
of Spain. He made peace with the Indi- 
ans by agreeing to keep the settlers out, 
but the land companies that seized the 
land converted his kingdom to a sleepy 
cow town. The Mexican aristocrats, the 
colonel’s household, and the ancient cer- 
emonies, the courtship, and the intrigues 
of the legalistic abogado, the professional 
go-between, are interesting. 
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Newsweek-Euroj 


You are reading 
right now. Think of | 
pleasure you could 
friend, relative or bu 
sociate overseas by git 
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Complete news ovér 
hard to get. But a 
to Newsweek-Euro pes ’ 
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gift. Mail it today. 


British Isles, Eire, Western Europedt 
countries: $12.00 a year. Africa and ‘ 
the Middle East: $15.00 a year. 
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Buffing compound 
applicator . ... installed 
at any angle 


The new Nankervis buffing compound ap- 
plicator can be installed at any angle on any 
automatic polishing machine. An intermit- 
tent feed, driven by a Bodine fractional horse- 
power speed reducer motor, operates at the 
rate of fourteen strokes per minute. The 
feed can be adjusted to supply the proper 
amount of compound to the buffing wheel, 
depending upon the application. 

Bodine motors can be “engineered to your 
product,” too. Over 3,500 standard motors, 
in all types and fractional horsepower rat- 
ings, are available on a regular production 
schedule. 


Bodine motors are noted for their rugged, 
dependable service. Almost a half-century of 
design experience and manufacturing know- 
how are at your service when you select 
Bodine motors. Write Bodine engineers, to- 
day, for suggestions. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Monopoly Again 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE Senate Joint Committee on the 
4 joes Report decided by a vote 
of 8 to 6 that the increases in steel 
prices since December were “un- 
timely and unwarranted.” This seems 
to be a strange way to arrive at an 
economic conclusion. A political body 
for many reasons substitutes the busi- 
ness judgment of politicians for that of 
business management. In other words, 
there entered into the deci- 
sion Senator O’Mahoney’s 
pet theory that some busi- 
nesses, such as public utili- 
ties, railroads, radio, and 
electric power, should be 
incorporated and minutely 
regulated by the Federal 
government. Others among 
the eight senators no doubt 
voted their belief that effi- 
ciency might be promoted 
by bearing down on big business, on 
the ground that it is big. These two 
points of view are essentially political 
and deserve a thorough examination. 

That there is a determined effort to 
thrust the hand of government into 
the steel business through calling it a 
public utility is shown by the recom- 
mendation of the committee that a 
study be made of the “extent” to 
which steel has taken on the charac- 
teristics of a public utility. Thus, the 
committee assumes that it has ac- 
quired such characteristics. A major 
characteristic of a public utility is 
monopoly. But this point has been 
answered over and over in perfectly 
clear terms. President B. F. Fairless of 
U.S. Steel pointed out to Congressman 
Celler’s monopoly investigating com- 
mittee that when his company was 
created it produced two-thirds of the 
nation’s steel. Now it produces one- 
third. There are 217 companies in the 
steel business now. The proportion of 
the business handled by the three big 
companies is declining. 


ONOPOLY is allowed by govern- 
M ment in public utilities because 
competition would be _ excessively 
costly. But in steel manufacturing, 
competition is not only present but it 
is perfectly workable and economical. 

The argument on the basis of effi- 
ciency runs not only through the 
Senate committee investigation but 
through that of Congressman Celler. 
There is also related to this question 





the issue of expanded production. 
There is a fallacy here which persists 
in all political attacks on business. 

It was never more clearly shown 
than in the debates in Britain when 
the Labor government placed steel 
nationalization before Parliament. It 
was argued then and in the recent 
campaign that whereas Britain was 
producing some 15,500,000 tons. of 

steel, the country needed 
19,000,000. The assumption 
was that under government 
ownership expansion would 
be more rapid. That as- 
sumption overlooked the 
fact that right now, when 
expansion is essential, so- 
cialism has thrown the in- 
dustry into confusion .and 
paralysis. Moreover, the as- 
_ sumption of more ultimate 
efficiency under government is re- 
futed by self-evident facts. 

It cannot too often be stressed that, 
unless we are to have socialism,- effi- 
ciency is a matter which is not within 
the province of government, except in 
the sense that government should pre- 
serve competition. Under a free mar- 
ket the determination of the size that 
promotes the greatest efficiency must 
be made by people in the business. It 
is a matter of business judgment. 

If we are to say, as some politicians 
do, that bigness promotes inefficiency, 
we are saying in substance that busi- 
ness management is more concerned 
with exploiting labor and with hurting 
the public than it is with profits. 


ROFITS, of course, are not an infalli- 
ble measure of efficiency. In the 
short runs big profits can be made by 
oppressing labor, restricting produc- 
tion and unfair competitive practices. 
But the whole history of modern busi- 
ness shows that continuous and ample 
profits are best assured by efficient 
production, large output, good wages, 
and declining prices. Most of the com- 
panies that are the favorite targets in 
these investigations have proved this. 
Vigorous and fair enforcement of 
laws that already exist for controlling 
monopoly is all that government has a 
logical or legitimate right to do. To 
substitute its business judgment for 
that of management is to promote 
inefficiency, reduced production, and 
a lower standard of living for all. 
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How taxpayers save money by the barrel 


/J\0 help keep the peace by keeping America 

4 strong, the Army has developed a sensa- 
tional infantry weapon—a 75 mm. gun that 
does not recoil. Only a light tripod is re- 
quired for mounting. And the gun weighs 
so little it can be carried by two men! 

To reduce weight. the barrel of this gun 
had to be extremely thin-walled. Yet it had 
to stand up under explosive pressures and 
stay straight and true after repeated firings. 

One manufacturer had an idea that costs 
could be cut by making the gun barrels out 
of seamless tubing instead of the usual ex- 
pensive forgings. With no hole to bore and 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 








less machining required, time and labor 
would be saved. He took the problem to 
metallurgists of The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company — handed them the rigid Army 
specifications and asked them to produce a 
tubing that would fill the bill. 

Drawing from its long experience in pro- 
ducing high quality alloy seamless tubing, 
Timken recommended a special analysis 
steel for the job. Processed into thin-walled 
tubing, it had tremendous resistance to burst- 
ing pressures. And by applying special 
heat-treating techniques, Timken was able to 


guard against distortion, assure maximum 
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»PR 1950 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


straightness, and produce barrels that fired 
accurately, shell after shell. 

Tested by the Army, the guns passed with 
flying colors. And thanks to the economy 
of using Timken seamless tubing taxpayers 
saved money by the barrel! 

Here is another problem that can now 
be stamped: “Solved — by Timken Alloy 
Steel”. Why not let us tackle your steel prob- 
lems, too? The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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Let your own TASTE and THROAT be the judge! 


There's never a rough puff | 
in a Lucky 


Because Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco! : 








Hedy Lamarr as Delilah in C. B. De Mille’s Technicolor epic, “Samson and Delilah’’—a Paramount picture. 














HEDY LAMARR says: ‘A good c igarette is like a good movie — 


‘al 
4 4 


You're right, Hedy ... you can always count on Strike means fine tobacco—fine, light, naturally mild 
Luckies to give you the real smoothness, mildness tobacco that’s always smooth. Yes, let your own 
and deep-down smoking enjoyment you want. And, taste and throat be the judge. Find out for yourself— 
smokers, you can depend on Luckies because Lucky get a carton of Luckies today! 


always enjoyable. That’ s why it’s Luckies for me!” 





COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY’ 


Lucky Strike... so round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and easy on the draw 


